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CHRONICLE 


President Taft’s Letter.—The elaborate document 
which comes from Beverly is described as an argument 
for the indorsement of his administration and an appeal 
for the election of a Republican House next November. 
lt proposes to reopen the tariff question. Such a de- 
‘ision is an implied admission that the Bill which was 
It proposes to 
attack the schedules in detail by help of experts; and 
it is hoped that Congress will adopt a rule shutting out 
all amendments to a proposed change in any schedule 
designed to add changes in others. The President main- 
tains that the Tariff had not increased the cost of living, 
end that its révision being gradual will not disturb the 
business of the country. The letter also deals with the 
Postal Savings Bank Bill, which it describes as one of 
the great Congressional enactments. It also explains the 

utlays for enlarging the navy, and asks legislation in 
favor of the working classes and the farmers, as well as 
for ensuring safety on railroads. The matter of conserva- 
tion was also discussed. as were River and Harbor Work, 
Campaign Fund Publicity, the whole ending with a plea 
to voters for the party. The last topic naturally detracts 
from the broad view of one who should be in reality 
President of the United States. 


so much praised has not been a success. 


Mr. Roosevelt and the Supreme Court.—The critic- 
isms of the ex-President on the great tribunal have 
necessarily aroused a great deal of bitterness and even 

alarm. They referred to the setting aside of the de- 
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cisions on the Knight Sugar Trust case, and the so- 
called New York bakeshop case, on the score of uncon- 
stitutionality. Mr. Roosevelt averred that the judges of 
the court reduced to impotency the only power that 
could remedy the abuses, and that the decision was not 
only against State rights, but also against popular rights 
and the democratic principle of government by the peo- 
ple under the forms of law. Such an attitude on the part 
of the court, he said, gave great cause for alarm and if 
consistently followed up would upset the whole system 
of popular government. He was convinced both from the 
inconsistency of these decisions with the tenor of other 
decisions and from the fact that they are in such flagrant 
and direct contradiction to the spirit and needs of the 
times, that sooner or later they would be explicitly or 
implicitly reversed. 


Judge Parker’s Answer.—These utterances provoked 
an immediate answer from Judge Alton B. Parker, who 
said: “It is safe to assert that the ex-President’s attack on 
the Supreme Court of the United States, in his address to 
the Legislature of Colorado, will not be approved by the 
bench and bar and thoughtful people of this country.” 
He then goes on to say that the “ bakeshop” case was 
decided by the Appellate Division, by a vote of three to 
two, and was affirmed by the Court of Appeals by a vote 
of four to three. The Supreme Court reversed this de- 
cision by a vote’of five to four. This shows the con- 
scientiousness of the judges, and that fact should protect 
the greatest court in the world from offensive criticism 
from any source, especially the present one. 
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The Kansas Speech.—While skillfully avoiding any 
undue praise of John Brown, in whose honor the meet- 
ing at Osawatamie was convened—indeed he mentions 
the old Abolitionist only twice—the ex-President gave 
utterance to sentiments which have startled the country 
and are hailed with delight by the Socialists. Frankly 
taking his stand among the Insurgents, Mr. Roosevelt 
insists in his forcible way that the local and general gov- 
ernments should be liberated from the control of special 
interests ; that the people should be masters of the great 
forces of commerce; that although government control of 
them is undesirable, yet unless they are regulated by the 
government it may be inevitable; that mob violence and 
corporate greed must be vigorously dealt with; that there 
should be no neutral ground between state and 
national jurisdiction wherein vulpine legal cunning 
may seek shelter; that Federal supervision should ex- 
tend to combinations which control the necessities of life 
or which deal with them on an enormous scale; that 
there should be a graduated inheritance and income tax; 
that men are to be preferred to the dollar; and finally 
that national ruin is sure to come if the future brings us 
nothing but swollen fortunes and sordid selfish material- 
ism. 


The Forest Reserve.—In the battle that is going on 
about this great national question recriminations are as 
usual in order, and Senator Carter comes to the front 
with a declaration that he and his associates were not 
opposed to granting appropriations for forest protection, 
but only to the misapplication of the funds. The records of 
the office over which Mr, Pinchot presided, he said, will 
show that of the congressional appropriations since 1906 
only $1,795,000 were used for improvement of the national 
forests, whereas the extraordinary sum of $19,923,060 
was used for general expenses. It will be perceived that 
about 90 per cent. of all the money appropriated was 
used for general expenses including the payment of lec- 
turers, the payment of editorial writers and reporters, 
the Inaintenance of a bureau of publicity, etc. Pinchot’s 
answer has not yet appeared. 


The Waterways.—On August 31, one thousand dele- 
gates of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association, 
met in Providence. The Governor of the State, S. J. 
Pothier, presided. The purpose of the Association, 
which was founded three years ago in Philadelphia, is 
to further the project of making an inland passage from 
Maine to Florida, in the interest of cheaper freights, 
protection against the dangerous storms of the coast, 
and also to afford an easy passage for the navy in case 
of war. The principal speakers were Congressman 
Small, of North Carolina; William S. Greene, of North 
Carolina, and J. Hampton Moore, President of the As- 
sociation. Congressman Richmond P. Hobson, who was 
to have addressed the assembly, was unable to attend on 
account of sickness. Massachussetts is said to be the 








only laggard in the movement. Philadelphia is to be the 
next meeting place. 


Justice Goff’s Decision.—The sweeping character of 
the injunction against the New York strikers is con 
sidered by the Evening Post to be startling. It prohi- 
bits concerted action of any kind other than that of as- 
sembling in public. It forbids picketing, even when 
peaceably carried on, a right which is recognized in the 
Courts of England, and according to the general im- 
pression in our own courts as well. The decision is re- 
garded as embodying strange law and very poor policy. 
If the injunction is generally upheld it would serious!y 
cripple such defensive powers as legitimately belong to 
organized labor. 


Canada.—<A deputation waited on Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
in British Columbia asking for the imposition of a head 
tax on Japanese entering the Dominion, and for the 
raising of the tax upon Chinese from $500 to $1,000. He 
promised to consider the latter request, but refused to 
entertain the former. In view of the straitened con- 
dition of farmers in Southern Saskatchewan, especially 
of new settlers, owing to the short crops in that part of 
the province, the Canadian Pacific Railway has deter- 
mined to build a line fifteen or twenty miles westward 
from Estevan, in order to furnish employment for them 
and food for their horses. The total wheat crop for the 
three western provinces will be 101 million bushels, only 
18 million less than last year. Manitoba suffered most 
from the drought. In the southwestern and central parts 
the average yield will be only 10 bushels an acre, in the 
rest of the province it will be about 14 bushels. The 
average for Saskatchewan will be about 15% bushels. 
The Pacific Cable Board has leased from the Canadian 
Pacific Railway a wire connecting the end of the cable 
on Vancouver Island with Montreal which is thus put into 
direct communication with Sydney and Auckland. 











Emigration to Canada.—The rush of Americans to the 
newly opened lands of western Canada has grown to such 
proportions that a number of American agricultural jour- 
nals have sent representatives to report on the conditions. 
The reason of the emigration is said to be not the superior 
character of the land but its cheapness. A thousand acres 
can be bought in the new country for what would pur- 
chase only two or three hundred in the United States. 
The great need of Canada is population, and the Do- 
minion and provincial governments, the railroads and 
other agencies have been striving for four or five years 
past to attract people from this side of the border. Emi- 
grants from all parts of Europe have been induced to 
take up the new lands, but Americans are preferred. It 
is noteworthy that English emigrants are not in favor. 


Mexico’s Centenary.—The festivities will extend 
through the month of September. The government paw?- 
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shop in the capital will return without charge and without 
recovering the amount advanced all pledges redeemable 
during the month which were deposited to secure thirty- 
eight cents gold or less. Thus, the very poor will be the 
beneficiaries. The banner of Our Lady of Guadalupe, 
which was borne by Hidalgo’s troops, is in the military 
museum at Mexico. As the law now forbids religious 
processions in the streets, the banner will be conveyed in 
a closed carriage to the cathedral, where it will remain 
over the altar for three days. A riding and roping con- 
test, in which American and Argentine cowboys will also 
compete for honors, will be one of the popular attractions. 


Ireland.—The annual temperance demonstration held 
in Dublin, August 20, gave striking evidence of the 
growth of the movement. Hundreds of Temperance and 
other societies from the city and the provinces paraded 
with bands and banners, the Young Crusaders alone mus- 
tering 12,000. The Trade Unions and labor organiza- 
tions were also numerously represented. Resolutions 
were passed urging further support for the movement, 
the teaching of temperance in schools and Training Col- 
leges, the dissociation of Trade, Friendly and National 
Societies from premises where liquor is sold, and the 
closing of licensed premises on St, Patrick’s Day. The 
speakers were outspoken in favor of the Budget liquor 
tax. At an enormous meeting in the Phoenix Park Lloyd 
George was declared “ the best friend Ireland ever had.” 
He had helped to lessen their liquor bill by $6,000,000 
and to dismantle their liquor saloons. “ In as far as it has 
reduced the consumption of liquor,” said Father Aloy- 
sius, “I say, God bless the Budget.” The annual re- 
port of the National Education Commissioners shows an 
increase in average attendance, especially in the higher 
grades. Irish was taught in 3,066 schools, and 181 fol- 
lowed the bilingual program. Seven colleges for teach- 
ing Irish were recognized and 521 of their students were 
registered as qualified to teach Gaelic. The Commis- 
sioners protest that their efforts to promote industrial 
education, and obtain necessary grants in regard to scholar- 
ships, teachers’ salaries and pensions, training colleges, 
school buildings and various modern developments, have 
been frustrated by the Treasury, which either “ met our 
demands for necessary financial assistance with curt re- 
fusals,” or gave promise of assistance only to break it. 
Archbishop Walsh wrote to the Lord Mayor of Dublin 
protesting against the exhibition of the Reno fight pic- 
tures. The corporation, having no power to stop it, the 
Lord Mayor wrote to the Chief Commissioner of Police, 
a government official, who failed to take action.- The 
exhibition was timed for Horse Show Week in Dublin, 
when the “ county families” flock to the capital. They 
also seemed to have flocked to the cinematograph show. 
Buyers from all over Europe attended the Horse Show, 
which did a thriving business. Agents of the continental 
governments have been buying up the best horses in 
Ireland to such an extent that the English press has be- 











come alarmed, the British cavalry having suffered in con- 
sequence. Rt. Rev. Henry W. Cleary; whose promo- 
tion to the See of Auckland has been already announced 
in AMERICA, was consecrated August 21, in Enniscorthy, 
his native diocese, by the Bishop of Ossory. Bishop 
Cleary is distinguished as editor of the New Zealand 
Tablet, author of a number of books, national and con- 
troversial, and is now in Europe to further the establish- 
ment of a proposed international Catholic bureau. 





France.—Nothing political is happening in France. 
The President made an official journey to Switzerland 
for what purpose or with what result is not known, The 
newspaper wags inform us that his principal communi- 
cation with the Prime Minister Briand was that matches 
were cheap in Switzerland, and the houses were clean. 
——A meeting commemorative of the dead soldiers of 
1870, was held at Mars la Tour, where an old Abbé re- 
ceived decoration of the Legion of Honor—though why 
he accepted the gift from President Falliéres is hard for 
foreigners to understand. General Couturier pro- 
nounced a discourse which brought tears to the eyes of 
the old priest, who was hailed as “ the apostle of mem- 
ory and hope.”’ Many in the audience also wept. Mean- 
time a commemorative Mass was celebrated at Notre 
Dame, in Paris, to honor the dead soldiers of Metz. 
The President of the Republic and the Ministers of War 
and the Marine, with many other dignitaries, were pre- 
sent. The event of the week, however, was the sup- 
pression, by the Pope, of the famous association known 
as the Sillon. The bishops of France had so frequeatly 
complained of the methods and principles of the asso- 
ciation,—in one instance the Bishop of Chambéry forbid- 
ding them to assist at Mass as a body, or to hold meet- 
ings—that the Sovereign Pontiff was compelled to resort 
to the extreme measure of suppression. Mare Sangnier, 
the founder of the organization, signified his submission 
to the decree of the Pope. The condemnation of neu- 
tral schools by Cardinals Andrieu and Lugon has quite 
startled the enemies of the Church, at least they pretend 
to be startled. © 








Armed Peace Costs Heavy.— The sixteenth Interparlia- 
mentary Conference held its sessions in Brussels, with 
800 delegates in attendance. In an address, M. Beernaert, 
Jelgian Minister of State, said that despite the rapid 
progress of the cause of arbitration and mediation, the 
world was living in a regime of armed peace, with 14,- 
000,000 men under arms at a cost annually of $1,000,- 
000,000, 


Canalejas Endorsed.—In the name of the Grand Lodge 
of Catalonia and the Balearic Isles, the Grand Master 
has sent to the President of the Council a strongly worded 
letter of encouragement in his anticlerical policy and has 
offered him “in the name of all the masonic powers of 
the world the universal and powerful support of 
masonry’s indestructible organization.” There are no free- 
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masons in the present cabinet of the king, but the sect 
was represented in the ministry headed by Moret. 


In Memory of King Edward VII.—The English 
banker, Sir Ernest Cassell, made public his intention to 
set aside a fund of $1,000,000, the income of which is 
to be distributed among needy Englishmen seeking em- 
ployment in Germany and poor Germans looking for 
work in England. The fund will be in the nature of a 
memorial to the late King of England, whose intimate 
friendship Sir Ernest long enjoyed. It is announced that 
King George, Queen Mary, the Queen Mother Alexan- 
dra, Emperor William and his consort Auguste Victoria 
have agreed to be patrons of the fund. Sir Ernest Cas- 
sell, the son of a German banker of Cologne, was born 
in that city in 1852. Although now a British subject he 
maintains still close relations with the land of his nativity. 
lle was knighted some years ago in England, and re- 
ceived from the Emperor the order of the Crown’ of the 


> ole 
first Class. 


Brilliant Review on Tempelhof Field. —.\ large num- 
ber of distinguished foreigners witnessed the brilliant 
spectacle which closed the military manceuvers on Tem 
pelhof field, September 1. On that date Emperor Wil- 
liam reviewed the garrisons of Berlin and Potsdam, to- 
vether with other detachments, which brought the num- 
ber of soldiers participating up to 30,000 men. The oc- 
casion of the review was the fortieth anniversary of 
the battle of Sedan, when the German army, commanded 
by Wi'liam I, overthrew the French under Napoleon ITI. 

No Franchise Reform in the Next Parliament.—lLast 
weck there came from semi-official sources a contradiction 
of the report that a new electoral franchise reform bill 
was to be laid before the Prussian Landtag for considera- 
tion in the approaching winter session of that body. The 
denial of the report appears to be final, although the pro- 
gram of business to claim attention of the legislators 
has not yet been fully agreed upon. There is considerable 
unfinished business remaining over from the summer ses- 
sion which will no doubt be pushed, and the usual annual 
budget will demand consideration early in January. 
What new measures are to be introduced no one can say. 
It appears certain, however, that the government has 
determined to await the outcome of the elections and the 
new grouping of parties in the Reichstag, before again 


taking up the reform question. 


International Strike Threatened.—The de!egaies to 
the International Congress of Sailors and Seamen which 
met last week in Copenhagen, Denmark, determined to call 
an international strike unless ship owners agreed to or- 
ganize an Arbitration Board to which all complaints of 
the members of the unions concerned may be referred. 
The congress numbered delegates from all nations where 





Seamen's Unions exist, with the exception of France. 








The resolution calling for a strike was introduced by 
the Seamen’s Union of Great Britain and was in the 
course of debate sharply opposed but unsuccessfully. The 
strike will be proclaimed within two or three months in 
case peace measures fail to succeed a conference with 
ship owners. It was also resolved, in order to make the 
program effective, to establish at once an international 
Union, whose members shall be select representatives of 
the National Unions of Seamen. 


Francis Joseph Receives Italian Minister.—Septem- 
ber 1, Marquis di San Giuliano, the Italian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, accompanied by Graf von Aehrenthal, 
Foreign Minister of Austria, journeyed to Ischl, where 
he was cordially received by Emperor Francis Joseph. 
The Marquis handed to the Emperor a personal letter of 
congratulation, penned by King Victor Emmanuel, to 
whom the Emperor at once made a suitable response by 
telegram. The audience, coming immediately after a 
lengthy conference between the two Ministers, held at 
Salzburg, is considered important, as giving evidence of 
continued close relations between. Austria and Italy. An 
official note, issued at the close of the conference, de- 
clares that both statesmen were in accord regarding the 
policy to be followed in order to assure the permanence 
of the present “ status quo” in the Balkan lands, 

Turkey.—The Greek Patriarch of Constantinople is in 
trouble. The people of Macedonia give allegiance, some 
to him, some to the Bulgarian Exarch constituted in 1870 
by the Suitan’s firman. There has been a long contest 
between the two parties over the ownership of churches 
and schools, which the present Government settled in its 
own way by an Act of the Chambers last July. The 
Patriarch, indignant at the infringement of his rights, 
waited on the Grand Vizier begging for an audience with 
the Sultan. This the Grand Vizier obtained for him, 
assuring him, nevertheless, that it could have no effect on 
a matter already settled. This the Sultan confirmed, and 
told the Patriarch that as a constitutional sovereign he 
was absolutely in the hands of his ministers. The 
Patriarch then resolved on a pastoral letter to all his 
metropolitans and on a national council if the Govern- 
ment would permit it, and if they refused it, on an appeal 
to the powers. On applying for permission he was re- 
fused. It is now to be seen whether he will appeal to 
the powers, and, should he do so, what these will do. 


Korea.— The Russian \Novoie Vremya insists that the 
treaty by which Korea was annexed to Japan is an his- 
torical example of shameless hypocrisy, the juridical im- 
portance of which is null. It adds that because Russia’s 
interests in the Hermit Kingdom are insignificant, it will 
not raise its voice to protest. The United States and 
Great Britain have been hit hard, but as war is the only 
means of annulling an accomplished fact, the situation 
will be accepted, for nobedy will go to war for Korea. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


First Canadian Missionaries and the Holy Eucharist* 
I. 


The first chapter of the history of the Blessed Eucharist 
in our part of the world would be an account of the 
attempt of the Bishops of Greenland to establish a Chris- 
tian colony in America one thousand years ago. Unfor- 
tunately, however, we cannot fix with any degree of 
certainty even the location of the famous Vinland, but 
as we know that not only priests but also bishops crossed 
the intervening sea, to look after their flocks, we are 
safe in concluding that the Holy Sacrifice was offered 
on these coasts with all the pomp and solemnity which 
the ritual requires when prelates officiate at the altar. 

We obtain more definite information as we approach 
nearer to modern times. When England was still Cath- 
olic, Rut was sent out, in 1527, to explore the northern 
parts of the continent; his ship was the Mary of 
Gilford, and the chaplain of the expedition is described 
as “a canon of St. Paul’s in London, a very learned man 
and mathematician.” The ports of Newfoundland, Cape 
Breton and Norumbega were visited, and men were sent 
ashore to examine the country. It is inconceivable that 
the “learned man and mathematician” should have re- 
mained on board the ship on such occasions, and especially 
that, in his capacity of priest, he shou!ld not have 
availed himself of the opportunity of celebrating Mass 
somewhere on the coast, so as to take possession of the 
land for Christ. The presence of this London canon on 
the Mary of Gilford also brings out the interesting fact 
that the Gospel must have been first preached here in 
the English tongue. 

The journal of Jacques Cartier in 1536 furnishes us 
with much valuable information about the subject with 
which we are concerned. We have, for instance, the fol- 
lowing entry: 3efore setting out, by command of the 
captain ’—namely himself—‘ and with the perfect good 
will of the men, each one of the crew went to confession, 
and on Pentecost Sunday, May 6, 1535, we all received 
our Creator in the Cathedral of St. Malo, and were 
afterwards admitted to the choir, where the Bishop in his 
robes gave us his benediction.” 

Such was Cartier’s prelude to his discoveries. He took 
with him two Benedictine monks as chaplains, Dom Guil- 
laume le Breton and Dom Antoine, and he is careful to 
note the various places where he had them go ashore 
to celebrate Mass. The ugly Eskimos, whom nobody 
thought of, were the first to be honored; for Ferland 
tells us that Cartier entered the port of Ilettes, now called 
rador, and then the harbor of Brest or Vieuxpont. The 
“Mass was said there on St. 


ee 


journal also notes that 


Barnabas’ Day [June 11], for all the crew; ” 7. ¢., no one 
was left on board the ship; but it does not tell us if any 
of the natives gathered around wondering at the solemn 
ceremony, 

Of course, Mass was offered on shipboard whenever 
the weather permitted, and it is very probable that when 
“the vessel was driven for shelter into a beautiful and 
great bay full of islands, and with easy access and pro- 
tection from the sea,’ the two monks did not fail to 
ascend the altar. It was then August 10th, the feast 
of St. Lawrence ; in commemoration of the event Cartier 
named the Gulf after the saint. According to Ferland, 
that harbor was probably St. Genevieve, nine miles from 
Eskimo Point. 

Cartier ascended the St. Lawrence, and one is tempted 
to ask whether when he climbed the hill which he called 
Mount Royal, he ordered the celebration of Mass, thus 
anticipating Maisonneuve by a hundred years. There is 
no record of his having done so, but the man who would 
go ashore among the Eskimos, for the first solemn prise de 
possession, might be counted on to do the same, when 
the Sault barred his further progress up the river; 
especially as he had decided that it was the best place to 
establish a city. His devotion to the Holy Eucharist 
is very touchingly told in his description of the terrible 
winter which he was compelled to pass, at the foot of 
the Rock of Quebec. 

Out of one hundred and ten of his men one hundred 
were down with the scurvy. “I therefore,” he says, 
“ placed an image of the Blessed Virgin on a tree, about 
a musket shot from the fort, and ordered that on the fol- 
lowing Sunday all, both sick and well, who were able 
to go over the snow and ice, should make a pilgrimage 
thither, singing the seven psalms of David and _ the 
litany, to implore the Blessed Virgin, that she would 
deign to ask her dear Son to have pity on us. When the 
Mass was said and sung before the said image, I con- 
stituted myself Master Pilgrim to Our Lady who is 
prayed to at Rocamadour, promising to go thither if 
God would grant us the grace to return to France.” 

Though Henry Hudson was not of the household of 
the Faith, it may not be out of place to notice here that 
before venturing on his expedition to discover the North- 
west passage, in 1609, he went with his crew, in solemn 
procession, to the church of St. Ethelburga off Bishops- 
gate Street, London, where they received Communion and 
implored God's help in their perilous undertaking ; and ten 
years later, the devout and heroic Danish explorer, Jens 
Munck, who nearly perished amid the horrors of the 
Hudson Bay, had, as his chaplain, “a priest” who cele- 
brated all the festivals of the Church and regularly made 
“the offertory for the crew.” 

Of course valid orders had not persevered in England 
when Hudson received Holy Communion, nor were the 
“ offertories ” of Munck’s priest-chaplain the Mass; but 
both of these instances illustrate how the eucharistic tra- 





* Paper read at Montreal Eucharistic Congress. 





ditions still lingered in both England and Denmark. It 
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is consoling to see them connected with the first Ameri- 
can explorations. 

Then comes a gap of seventy years, and the next 
priests who appear in this part of the world were the 
two who went with de Monts to Acadia; one, the Abbé 
Aubry, who nearly lost his life in the woods, and shortly 
after returned to France; and another who died almost 
as soon as he landed. After them comes the Abbé 
Flesche, who was decorated with the singular baptismal 
name of Joshua and who for the prodigality of his bap- 
tisms was recalled to France. Finally, on May 22, 1611, 
the Jesuits Biard and Massé arrived. All of these priests 
celebrated the Holy Mysteries frequently, if not regularly, 
for the conditions were hard and at times impossible; but 
there are two or three occasions which, on account of 
their picturesque surroundings, call for special notice. 

The Commandant Potrincourt had quarreled with one 
of his officers, Du Pont, who had taken flight and was 
living among the Indians. As it was morally a very dan- 
gerous situation for the fugitive, Father Biard interceded, 
till the Commandant relented, and agreed to go in search 
of him. They found him on the other side of the Bay 
of Fundy, and after the reconciliation Du Pont went to 
confession on the beach; the Indians standing, at a dis- 
tance, and wondering why he was so long kneeling 
at the feet of the priest. When the poor wretch was 
shriven, an altar was erected on the shore, and Mass was 
said at which Du Pont received his Easter Communion. 
The place was known as La Piérre Blanche, evidently 
Whitehead Point on the Grand Menan, off the coast of 
Maine. 

There was another celebration of Mass under still more 
peculiar conditions. The younger Potrincourt had heard 
that there was a band of poachers plying their trade some 
distance up the St. Johns River, and he started out to 
find them. He arrived at night, saluted the fort and 
was saluted in return, and invited to land. Next morning 
he went ashore, and Father Biard celebrated Mass on the 
beach; the poachers, who were all Frenchmen, coming 
out of their defences to assist at it like good Christians. 
When all was over, Potrincourt, to the disgust and amaze- 
ment of everyone, suddenly announced that the men 
who had been kneeling around the altar with him, their 
hearts no doubt full of brotherly love, were his prisoners. 
Wild disorder of course ensued, which came near ending 
in bioodshed, but after a night and a day peace was 
restored, and Potrincourt sailed away with the priest 
to explore the coast of Maine. 

On the 28th of October, 1611, the little ship entered 
the Kennebec and ventured up the river. How far they 
went is not said. The Indians were suspected at first and 
kept at a distance, but were at last allowed to board the 
vessel for trade. Profiting by the opportunity, Biard took 
a boy with him, and went ashore to celebrate Mass. 
Meantime the red men became so riotous on the ship, 
that Potrincourt was several times on the point of order- 


ing a general massacre. The thought of the priest at 








the altar, in the woods, was the only thing that prevented 
his action. Finally the chiefs called off the braves, and 
Father Biard clambered up the ship’s side only to learn 
how near he had come to being killed, with the chalice in 
his hands. It is to be regretted that it is impossible to 
identify the place. 

As the troubles increased at Port Royal, the Jesuits 
abandoned it, and settled at Mount Desert in the present 
State of Maine. There, says Bancroft, “in front of a 
cross in the centre of the village, Mass was said, and the 
Roman Church entered into possession of the soil of 
Maine.” But there were not many Masses said there. 
The English soon descended upon the colony and gave it 
over to the flames, taking away the priests to hang them 
in Virginia; a project which a merciful Providence pre- 
vented. The name St. Sauveur, which was given to the 
settlement, still remains, and has even been appropriated 
by the Episcopal chapel of the place. 

It is somewhat surprising that, when Champlain 
brought over the Récollets in 1615, the first Mass was not 
said at Quebec, but further up the river, namely, on the 
Island of Montreal. Champlain himself tells us that 
“the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass was sung on the shore 
of the Riviére des Prairies with great devotion by Fathers 
Denis and Joseph, in presence of all the people, who ad- 
mired the vestments, which were more beautiful than 
anything those people had ever seen, for this was the 
first time Mass was ever celebrated there.” 

There is a curious conflict of authorities about the 
first Mass that was offered at Quebec after the return 
of the French in 1632. The “ Abrégé chronologique et 
historique de tous les prétres du Canada” pretends that 
a priest of the Missions Etrangéres named Benoit Duplein, 
who could speak English, had remained in the city and 
had continued to say Mass during all the time of the 
Occupation. Unfortunately for this claim, the Society 
of the Missions Etrangéres was not established until forty 
years later. The year 1632 was evidently mistaken for 
1672, for at the latter date there was a Benoit Duplein 
of the Mission Etrangéres in Quebec. Possibly, also, 
the writer was misled by the official Register of Quebec, 
in which it is said that a daughter of Couillard was bap- 
tized in 1631. She was indeed baptized, but the officiating 
clergyman was the Protestant minister who had come 
to the city with the Kirkes in 1629. 

The Couillard family probably thought it was the best 
thing they could do, especially as they saw that the 
parson was being brutally treated by Kirke, for having 
protested against the liquor traffic, and also for attempt- 
ing to prevent the execution of some Iroquois captives. 
He was kept a prisoner for six months in the dilapidated 
Récollet convent, under the charge of fomenting rebellion 
among the soldiers. No doubt he was glad to see the 
French return to their possession. As for the Mass, 
Le Jeune, in the Relation of 1632, distinctly says that 
there was no priest in Quebec during the Occupation, 
and that the French who remained ‘had not heard Mass 
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for three years. It was he himself who said the first 
Mass, and it was celebrated in Couillard’s house, on the 
13th or 14th of July. The house had to be used, for the 
English had burnt the chapel in the basse ville. 

After Champlain returned, piety reigned in Quebec, and 
Le Jeune writes that the scenes at Mass almost made 
him think he was home again, in France. The church 
was crowded at all the services, the ceremonies were 
carried out with all possible solemnity, and the fervor of 
the first colonists resembled that of the first Christians. 
It should be noted, however, that it was a penal offence 
to be absent from Mass. 

It is sometimes asked whether the old missionaries 
always celebrated Mass on their apostolic journeys. 
Sometimes they did, but often it was absolutely out of 
the question. Thus Father Jogues never offered the Holy 
Sacrifice during all the time he was in New York. It was 
evidently impossible, when he was carried thither as a 
prisoner, with his body slashed and his hands crippled and 
mangled. Nor could he have done so on his second visit, 
for he was warned to have nothing sacerdotal even in 
his appearance, and he went there as an envoy of the 
Governor, in the garb of a layman; and on the last and 
fatal journey, he took neither vestments nor chalice 
with him; for he intended only to remain with the Mo- 
hawks during the winter, and, as he said himself, to be 
“without the Mass and the Sacraments”; he was cap- 
tured at Lake George, and was killed almost as soon as 
he arrived at Ossernenon, 

When Father Druillettes made his wonderful journey in 
a canoe from Quebec to Boston he was cordially received 
by the old Puritans, and he tells us that he was the guest 
of a Major Gibbons, who gave him a key to his room, 
where he might say his prayers without fear of being 
disturbed. Whether he availed himself of that seclusion 
to offer up the Holy Sacrifice he does not say. But as 
our only source of information is a public document, in 
which he had to restrict himself to an account of the 
official work which he was sent to perform, we cannot 
expect to have any information on that matter of his 
It might have compromised Gibbons. 

T. J. CAMPBELL, S.J. 


fervent devotions. 


The Rise of General Diaz 


During the three centuries of Spanish domination 
‘sixty-three viceroys represented the majesty of the 
royal power in New Spain, or Mexico, as the country is 
now known; almost as many presidents have exercised su- 
preme executive authority in the sixty-three years that 
followed the inauguration of the first president, 
Guadalupe Victoria, on Oct. 10, 1824. The first two 
vice-presidents headed revolutions; the second president, 
‘Guerrero, was captured by trickery, condemned to death, 
and shot. Wars, rebellions, insurrections and popular 
tumults attended every one of the frequent changes of 
president until 1851, when General Arista succeeded 





without popular outbreak to the office vacated by Gen- 
eral Herrera. 

The constitution under which the republic began its 
functions suffered during the many years of ferment and 
agitation. After a precarious existence of twelve years, 
it gave way to a new organic law, which transformed 
Mexico from a federation of sovereign States into a 
highly centralized republic, in which the several States 
were reduced to the humble condition of departments 
quite under the control of the authorities at the capital. 
It lasted until 1843, when another constitution, the work 
of the master mind of General Santa Ana, was pro- 
mulgated as the supreme law of the land. Every cen- 
tralist feature of its predecessor was retained and the 
suffrage was greatly restricted by a property qualifi- 
cation. 

The year 1857 was notable for the adoption of the 
constitution, which is at present in force, although it has 
been so persistently amended that only the name re- 
mains. It was as democratic as its predecessor was 
aristocratic, for it suppressed the senate and the office 
of vice-president, and made the republic strictly federal. 
The senate was reestablished in 1874, and the office of 
vice-presidei.t was created anew m 1904. 

Though the constitution of ’57 fixed the presidential 
term at four years with no mention of reelection (art. 
78), there was a quite general persuasion that one term 
was the constitutional limit. When, therefore, President 
Juarez offered himself for reelection in 1871, there were 
loud murmurs of discontent, especially as it was as- 
serted that Juarist sympathizers had been chosen electors 
by means of shameless frauds at the polls. 

Juarez, the Indian, and Diaz, the mestizo, were old 
friends. As a youth Diaz had beea taught by Juarez and, 
grown to man’s estate, had fought in the Juarist cause; 
yet he “ pronounced ” against his former scholastic and 
political guide and took the field with the rallying cry, 
“Tess government and more liberty.” President 
Juarez’s death in office, on July 12, 1872, put a stop for 
a time to the revolutionary movement. 

Diaz was no stranger to military tactics and war. In 
1864, at the age of sixteen, he had enlisted in his native 
Oaxaca, and had done garrison and patrol duty when it 
was feared that the American invaders might attack the 
city; but he had a taste of real war in 1854, when he 
joined the forces which had risen against the dictator 
Santa Ana. Promotion was rapid. In two years he 
was captain; four years later, a colonel, and in the fol- 
lowing year a brigadier general. He had been wounded 
twice and had shown great bravery and resourcefulness 
at critical junctures. The people remembered with en- 
thusiastic gratitude the valor which he had displayed at 
Puebla in repulsing the French army of intervention 
on May 5, 1862, the “Cinco de Mayo” still kept as a 
national holiday. Therefore, when Lerdo de Tejada y 
Corrial sought reelection in 1876, and Diaz again raised 
the banner of revolt, there were armed risings in all 
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parts of Mexico. Diaz established himself at Browns- 
ville, Texas, where, with a lofty disregard for the neu- 
trality laws, he prepared to invade Mexico, but his first 
hopes were dashed to the ground by the small number 
of recruits that joined his standard after he had crossed 
the Rio Grande. Returning to the United States, he 
journeyed to New Orleans, where, posing as a Cuban 
physician, he took passage on a steamer for Mexico. 

Unfortunately for him, among the passengers were 
some of his political opponents, who quickly penetrated 
his disguise, as their whispered consultations and covert 
glances at him only too plainly showed. At the time, 
he was on the high seas and therefore under the pro- 
tection of the American flag, which the steamer flew, 
but it would be different once he was within the juris- 
diction if Mexico. As the vessel lay off Tampico, he re- 
solved to attempt the desperate feat of reaching the 
shore by swimming, truly a hazardous undertaking, for 
the waters were infested with man-eating sharks. Yet 
he made the venture. He was detected and pursued and 
captured for what could the stoutest swimmer do against 
a boat driven through the water by several pairs of 
brawny arms? While the steamer was on the way to 
Veracruz, he won the favor of the purser, who con- 
cealed him at that port until he could safely reach shore. 

Seven months almost to a day after landing at Vera- 
cruz, Diaz at the head of twelve thousand soldiers en- 
tered the City of Mexico in triumph, Lerdo having fled at 
his approach. A campaign of pacification lasting two 
months strengthened his position, and on Feb. 11, 1877, 
he reentered the capital as provisional president. In the 
election which followed he was chosen for the term 
ending Nov. 30, 1880. Having headed a revolution 
against two-term administrations, he withdrew at the ex- 
piration of his term and yielded the presidential chair 
to his warm personal friend, General Manuel Gonzalez, 
in whose cabinet he accepted the portfolio of Fomento, 
or Public Works. By 1884, the undesirability of fre- 
quent changes in the presidential office had so impressed 
itself upon the citizens that no difficulty was experienced 
in altering the constitution in favor of the reelection of 
a desirable incumbent. Diaz consequently was reelected 
to succeed Gonzalez, and has thus far had no competitor 
of note or weight for presidential honors. The first 
constitution fixed the term at four years, and so it re- 
mained in all kinds of weather until 1904, when at the 
same time that the office of vice-president was restored, 
it was lengthened to six years. 

On the face of things, Mexico is a federal republic 
with many constitutional provisions taken bodily from 
our own organic law; but in practice it is far, very far, 
from the ideal set forth in its fundamental charter. Per- 
haps the best justification of this anomaly is the suc- 
cess that has attended “ one-man rule,” as the adminis- 
tration of General Diaz has been not incorrectly styled, 
for he has called order out of chaos, has transformed 


the country, has given Mexico a standing abroad, and | country. 





has maintained peace at home. A mere enumeration of 
what he has accomplished would make a list of tire- 
some length, yet in justice to him a few of them ought 
to be mentionel. 

Who has not heard of his famous rurales? They are 
neither policemen nor soldiers, yet they have freed the 
country from the curse of brigandage and have vir- 
tually put an end to the practice, at one time dis- 
tressingly common, of kidnapping and holding for ran- 
som. The first rurales, it is whispered, were bandits who 
were won from their mode of life by being taken into 
the pay of the government with a promise of amnesty 
for the past in return for faithful service as rangers 
in maintaining public peace. Manufactures and sub- 
tropical agriculture have been developed and foreign 
capital has been brought into the country. Schoo!s and 
colleges have been so multiplied that illiteracy is much 
less common. 

One of the most vexatious points connected with trade 
with Mexico was the changeable market value of the 
silver dollar, or peso, which varied from 90 cents to 39 
cents, U. S. gold; under Diaz it is fixed and maintained 
at 50 cents. 

It is well known that the City of Mexico is in a sink, 
having no visible outlet to the ocean. Not only did the 
summer floods destroy lives and property but also, as 
they receded, they left the seeds of frightful epidemics 
which wasted the helpless population. While the Eng- 
lish were settling at Jamestown, the Spanish vicercys 
were grappling with the drainage problem in the City of 
Mexico. Money and human lives were not spared, yet 
the canal was not dug, the city was not drained. As one 
approaches the capital by rail from Querétaro one sees 
the great Cut of Nochistongo, a great gash in the hills, 
as useless for drainage purposes as if it never had been 
undertaken. President Diaz has drained the city and 
has thereby so lowered its death rate that from being 
one of the most insalubrious of the world, it now ranks 
near the head of the list from the viewpoint of public 


health. And the engineer who planned and carried out 
the vast undertaking was a Mexican Indian, Luis 
Espinosa. 


Mexico is now traversed in all directions by railroads, 
which have come into being under the rule of Diaz. 
Perhaps the most important line in operation is that 
which, crossing the isthmus of Tehuantepec, connects 
the Atlantic and the Pacific, thus becoming a rival by no 
means contemptible of our Panama canal in bidding for 
the world’s commerce. 

On Dec. 1, 1910, General Diaz will enter upon an- 
other term of six years. As he was born in 1830, it is 
hardly to be expected that he will see its end, for his 
once sturdy frame is yielding to that inexorable master, 
Time; we may well express the hope that before the end 
he may see realized even more fully those vast plans 
which he has thought out for the betterment of his 
H. J. Swirt. s.j. 
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The Centenary of ‘Cavour 


Camillo Benso, Count of Cavour, was born in Turin, 
August 10, 1810. He was proud and rebellious from his 
youth. A page at the court, he esteemed his honorable 
office degrading, and he had hardly entered the army when 
he retired unwilling to obey. Finding himself at twenty- 
one without occupation, he traveled in France and Eng- 
land where, most probably, he strengthened his bonds with 
the revolutionary organization of which he was to be- 
come one of the chiefs. 

Returning to his country he found public life closed 
to one whom the king looked on as the most dangerous 
man of the realm. He therefore took up farming and 
speculation, gaining thus considerable wealth. Neverthe- 
less he did not forget his revolutionary obligations. He 
established clubs, apparently non-political, which he used 
to indoctrinate men with his ideas. Such were his Whist 
Club and Agricultural Society. In 1847 he set up the 
journal //] Risorgimento. 

After the revolution of 1848 he entered parliament as 
member for the First Electoral College of Turin. Two 
years later he had made his way into the D’Azeglio cab- 
inet. D’Azeglio was getting on in years. As irreligious 
and unscrupulous as any of his successors, he had begun 
the .war against the Church and the Italian States, but 
he had not the energy to complete the work. This the 
younger man was to do. Cavour, therefore, though 
nominally D’Azeglio’s inferior, was his rival. The cli- 
max soon came. D’Azeglio, desiring quiet, was sup- 
porting a moderate candidate for the presidency of the 
Chamber of Deputies; Cavour, one of his most violent 
followers, Ratazzi. Cavour won, but had to withdraw 
for the moment from the cabinet. He went again into 
France and England for a short time to save the dignity 
of D’Azeglio, who understood that he was to make way 
for the more energetic man. Cavour returned and 
D’Azeglio resigned. The King tried in vain to choose 
a conservative for minister. The place was Cavour’s, 
and the end of 1852 found him chief of the Sardinian 
cabinet. 

His first care was to create the Italian Question. He 
welcomed to Turin the refugees from the other Italian 
states, giving some of them important political offices and 
taking the Modenese Farini into his cabinet. He made 
special use of journalists. Week after week articles went 
to the Times, the Siécle, the Indépendance Belge and 
other journals, now calumniating the rulers of Italy, 
especially the Holy See, now declaiming against Austrian 
tyranny in Lombardy, now vaunting the superiority of 
the Sardinian Government, its zeal for popular reforms 
and the valor and uprightness of Victor Emmanuel. The 
British Minister, Sir James Hudson, was his devoted 
ally, using his official influence to procure the publication 
of such letters and of leading articles based upon them. 
These Cavour had translated into Italian and dissemin- 
ated on all sides, that everyone through the length and 


breadth of the peninsula might know how the great 
liberal journals of Europe appreciated its sad condition. 
In the meantime he carried on in his own land a ceaseless 
war against the Church, and multiplied his insults of the 
Sovereign Pontiff and the episcopate, and his confiscations 
of the goods of religious orders. 

His reliance was upon his chief associates in the or- 
ganized Revolution, Palmerston and Napoleon III. The 
former could give him England’s moral support, the power 
of the English press, the aid of English envoys to the 
Italian States in the prémoting of conspiracies, supplies 
from the English stations in the Mediterranean for petty 
raids, the services of enthusiastic Englishmen, everything 
but a formal alliance in the war which was to drive 
Austria beyond the Alps. For this he had to look to the 
latter. It was the first period of the Second Empire pro- 
claimed throughout France as founded on peace and re- 
ligion, the protector of both against the Revolution. But 
Napoleon and Cavour understood each other. The Em- 
peror had an apparent foreign policy published through 
his ministers, themselves often deceived by their master, 
and a secret policy known only to the adepts. Openly 
Napoleon was opposed to Cavour’s designs: his secret 
advice was, “ Patience! The hour for Italy will come.” 

With such to hasten it, it could not delay. The Cri- 
mean war was brought about, and Sardinia was admitted 
to the French and English alliance. No one could sup- 
pose that the few thousand men Victor Emmanuel fur- 
nished were needed by two great nations, especially as 
the alliance with Sardinia involved the danger of a breach 
with Austria. Statesmen wondered. Even Cavour’s 
colleagues were opposed to what they deemed his rash 
policy. But Napoleon, Palmerston and Cavour knew 
what they were about. A useless Sardinian contingent 
was sent to the Crimea; and when the Congress of Paris 
met to end the war, Cavour took his seat at it among the 
representatives of the Great Powers. When the Treaty 
of Peace had been signed the French Foreign Minister, 
Walewski, suggested that it would be useful before the 
Congress dissolved to discuss the general state of Europe, 
indicating especially that of Italy. Clarendon, the English 
plenipotentiary, Palmerston’s docile agent, immediately 
became the mouthpiece of the conspirators. He poured 
forth a torrent of invective against the Holy See and 
the Italian States. Cavour supported him, and Italy be- 
came a European Question, April 8, 1856. 

For a time no action was taken. Napoleon was in the 
heyday of his power. Catholics trusted him as the de- 
fender of the Church. Even Louis Veuillot had come 
over to him. His new-born heir made him more 
than ever anxious to confirm his dynasty. The Em- 
press, too, had great influence, and it was all against 
the Revolution. Most of his ministers and courtiers were 
of the same mind. Was he really meditating the aban- 
doning of his old associates and the putting of himself 
and his fortunes into the hands of Christian France? It 








is not improbable. Napoleon had his good side, and those 
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who knew him best say that he never lost his faith. 
Such a course would have been sound policy in a man 
of action endowed with determination and moral 
courage. Napoleon was not such. “ Mais il était si bon,” 
the testimony of all who loved him, is a confession of the 
weakness of their idol. This, however, will always be 
one of the problems of history. On January 14, 1858, 
Orsini’s bombs settled his future course. The summer 
saw his interview with Cavour at Plombiéres. The 
autumn found him in Brittany, kneeling with the Em- 
press at the shrine of St. Anne, applauded by Catholics 
so soon to be undeceived. On January 1, 1859, were 
spoken the historic words to the Austrian Ambassador. 
On January 10, Victor Emmanuel, opening the Sardinian 
Parliament, proclaimed his inability to be deaf to the 
“ Grido di dolore” that came to him from every part of 
Italy, and three weeks later was the hasty marriage of 
Clotilde of Savoy to the Emperor’s cousin, Prince Na- 
poleon. 

But that cry of grief did not come from the Italian 
peoples. On his return from Plombiéres with Napoleon’s 
pledge of war against Austria in Italy, Cavour set the 
revolutionary committees to work. In every Italian State 
they held their meetings, carrying from one to another 
their bands of sympathizers, and sending out the usual 
accounts of tyranny and misrule on the part of the sov- 
ereigns, and misery and discontent among the masses, 
which the liberal press everywhere published gladly. But 
as the months rolled by the promised war was delayed. 
On the bank of his Rubicon Napoleon trembled. The 
English government, then conservative, did its utmost to 
avert war. Austria, too, seemed ready to come to terms. 
Cavour was in a frenzy of rage, and resolved to force a 
declaration of war from the Austrians. The Sardinian 
army was placed on a war footing. Insults of every kind 
were hurled against the ancient enemy. The revolution- 
ists of Lombardy were patronized openly. Austria fell 
into the trap. France was ready for a Congress and con- 
sequently a general disarmament. Napoleon had sent 
peremptory orders to Sardinia on this point. But when 
the British Ambassador hastened, on April 20, to teil 
the Austrian Chancellor that the good news would be 
published at Paris in next morning’s Moniteur, he was 
informed that he was too late, that a demand for disarma- 
ment in the form of an ultimatum was already on its 
way to Turin. It was presented on April 23, and an 
answer was required in three days. Cavour received the 
envoys courteously, but when they had departed his exul- 
tation knew no bounds. On the third day they returned 
for the reply. It was an absolute refusal. The Austrian 
army advanced to the Ticino and the war had begun. 
The twenty-fourth was Easter day, a day of trouble in 
Paris, for already had come from Turin the demand 
for the Emperor’s promised aid, and the army of Italy 
was in motion. Catholic France began to suspect it had 
been outwitted by the Revolution. 

Two great battles marked the war. In both the French 





were victorious, not through their superior skill, for mili- 
tary historians find neither in Magenta nor in Solferino 
the unity of design and of execution which shows the 
general, but through the extraordinary errors and supine- 
ness of the Austrians. Some suspect treachery, but no 
definite judgment is possible. Nevertheless, knowing 
how Palmerston and Napoleon forgot their duty to serve 
the Revolution, we cannot call those rash who suspect 
something similar among the Austrians. After Solferino 
the war ended abruptly. Sardinia gained Lombardy as 
far as the Mincio, but had to cede Savoy and Nice to 
Napoleon as the price of his services. Venetia remained 
in the hands of the Austrians. 

The Emperor had not kept his promise of Plombiéres. 
Italy was not “freed from the Alps to the Adriatic,” 
and Cavour overwhelmed him with reproaches. “I will 
sign the treaty of peace,” said Victor Emmanuel, “ but 
I reserve my freedom of action.” ‘“ That is no affair of 
mine,” replied Napoleon. “Do what you please with 
due respect to public order, or rather, public opinion, and 
I shall not interfere,’ was practically his last word on 
leaving Italy. Accordingly bands of revolutionists in- 
vaded Modena, Parma, Tuscany and part of the States 
of the Church. They organized their supporters, went 
through the formality of a pretended popular vote and 
handed those territories over to Sardinia. North Italy 
had now been revolutionized. 

“England has done nothing for us,” remarked Cavour 
early in 1860. “It is her turn now and she shall help 
me to take Naples.” On May 8, Garibaldi, pretending 
great secrecy about what all the world was watching, 
sailed from Genoa with his “ Thousand” for Sicily. 
When he was well started Cavour telegraphed to Persano, 
in command of the fleet: ‘“ The ministry has decided to 
stop the expedition.” The word, “ ministry ” instead of 
“king ” was the key to his meaning. Persano answered 
“T understand,” and went to seek Garibaldi in waters 
he would not enter. The British fleet gave the expedition 
its moral support. Arms came to it from the English 
depots at Malta. Men were enlisted openly for it in 
England, and treason did its work in the Neapolitan army 
and navy. To fail was almost impossible. In four 
months Garibaldi, having passed from Sicily to the main- 
land, occupied Naples. The March of Ancona was then 
seized and the Revolution was triumphant in all Italy 
except Rome and the immediately adjacent territory. 
Cavour was meditating an attack upon this remnant of the 
Pope’s domains, when he was struck with a mysterious 
illness which carried him off June 6, 1861. Only one 
thing is known for certain regarding his death. Lying 
under excommunication not only for his adherence to the 
revolutionary organization but also for his crimes against 
the Church, he retracted nothing and died in his sins. 
His own parish priest was in banishment for his devotion 
to religion. The Archbishop of Turin was in exile. A 
friar was found sufficiently complaisant to attempt to 
administer the last sacraments, but what he did, or in 
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what condition he found the dying man, has never ap- 
peared clearly. This is of little importance, for no sacra- 
ment could be fruitful for the sinner who would not 
renounce his evil ways. 

That Cavour was a man of courage and pertinacity goes 
without saying; but this is no ground for calling him a 
great statesman. The world pictures him as changing 
the little Sardinian Kingdom into United Italy by the 
mere force of his genius, in spite of obstacles apparently 
insurmountable. It presents him to the admiring throng 
as compelling Napoleon, taming Mazzini and Garibaldi, 
and using all three as the instruments of his lofty designs. 
Nothing could be more untrue. The unification of Italy 
was the work of the Revolution in which Napoleon, 
Cavour, Mazzini and Garibaldi were allies. That they 
should differ sometimes as to the means to be used was 
only to be expected. That Napoleon wished to with- 
draw seems probable. But the others knew how to draw 
him back. So in the main each worked out his own part; 
Napoleon, as the pretended champion of religion, Cavour, 
in the cabinet, Mazzini, in secret conspiracies, Garibaldi, 
as the lawless brigand. They found support in Palmer- 
ston and other ministers of the great powers; and the 
Italian Revolution was to be, not the work of a statesman 
but a foregone conclusion, that could be prevented only 
by a miracle. Henry Woops, s.J. 


What They Did at Stockholm 


In order to make place for as many different repre- 
sentatives as possible, at the Congress of Peace, it was 
agreed not to restrict attendance at it to those states 
which possessed what we might call official nationality ; 
and hence side by side with the delegates of Russia were 
seated the members of Poland and Finland; and next 
to the Turks were the Armenians, and alongside the 
English were the Egyptians. One can easily understand 
how difficult the situation was, and what tact was re- 
quired on the part of the committee of organization to 
avoid a clash which might at any moment occur, for 
some unforeseen trifle. 

French had been chosen as the official language of the 
Congress. Nevertheless English and German were con- 
sidered just as important, and hence after each dis- 
course a resumé was made in those two languages. It 
would be too long to enter into all the details of the 
sessions, and hence we shall content ourselves with giving 
the general lines of the proceedings. They may be re- 
duced to the three following points: 

First, the question of the subject races. Secondly, the 
question of disarmament. Thirdly, the question of ob- 
ligatory arbitration. In the first question was included a 
resolution in favor of the Russian Poles, and the other 
nationalities who were oppressed by the countries to 
which they were united. A very important discussion on 
the principles underlying all this ensued. Some delegates, 
among whom was Professor Quidde, of Munich, were 


strongly opposed to any discussion of matters which 
concerned the internal administration of states. Others 
again wanted to restrict the resolution to a protest in gen- 
eral terms against all oppression of races so placed, but 
by a vote of sixty-five to sixty the Conyress determined 
to sustain the motion and named the different nationali- 
ties about which there was question. The subject ef 
Morocco and Crete gave rise to a brief exchange of 
views and was concluded by the expression of the wish 
of the Congress in favor of a satisfactory solution, while 
at the same time it declared that none could be obtained 
except by recognizing the rights of such peoples t. de- 
termine their own status and by the intervention of ini: r- 
national justice. 

The Egyptian delegate, Mohammed Farid Bey, the ' 
arose to express the grievances of his country agains 
England’s domination, and asked that the Egyptian 
question be brought before the next Peace Congress in 
Rome. As this question was not on the program, it was 
referred to the Bureau of Berne; for neither Morocco, 
Crete nor even Egypt had succeeded in enlisting the 
interest of the assembly as Finland had done. At the 
beginning of the session Mr. F. Ephremoff, and the 
Prince Dolgoroukoff, the Russian delegates, came for- 
ward and read a set of resolutions, in which they main- 
tained that, while striving by all legitimate means for the 
triumph of right principles in dealing with all the na- 
tionalities of the Empire, it would be against the dignity 
of their country to allow its policy to be discussed in an 
International Assembly. 

After they had withdrawn, Mr. Ruyssen, the Finnish 
delegate, gave a rapid historical review of the question of 
Finland, and presented a resolution which expressed re- 
gret for the abuses which had been complained of, and 
also the hope that an agreement could be made in ac- 
cordance with law, between the Empire of Russia and 
the Grand Duchy of Finland. This resolution was un- 
animously adopted. It is certain that the Russian dele- 
gates were prompted by a justifiable sense of the pro- 
prieties in refusing to take part in this discussion. In- 
deed, as soon as the report of the proceedings got out, 
the Congress was vigorously attacked by the press, es- 
pecially the Novoie Vremja. 

Of al! the resolutions which were passed by the 
Congress on this point, none possessed a greater moral 
import than that which took up the matter of national 
languages. The Congress decided in conformity with 
its previous views on the matter, to recommend primary 
instructions in the language of the child’s mother, where- 
ever the population was composed of different nations 
which possess a distinct language, literature and history. 

In passing on to the second point of the program, 
namely, that of disarmament, the Congress found itself 
confronted by a number of propositions more or less 
utopian, but which had in them the germs of much good. 
Two things especially evoked a sympathetic interest. 





Both of them came from America. One was a monster 
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petition in favor of peace, and the other for the reduc- 
tion of armaments. They had been secured by Miss 
Anna Bb. Eckstein, who has consecrated her life to the 
work of peace, and who had come to the Congress, and 
found it eager to pay her the greatest attention because 
of the remarkable movement in the United States in the 
<ause of peace, attested as it was by the two million 
signatures which she had obtained. Miss Eckstein asked 
for a resolution expressing the sense of the Congress, to 
be communicated later to the forty-four nationalities 
which would be represented in the Hague Conference. 
It w.s proposed to present the resolution to the Third 
( nference of the Hague, and after a slight modifica- 
t nu had been made in the terms, it was accepted by ac- 
« aumation. Dr. Gobat, Secretary-General of the Inter- 
cational Bureau of Peace, at Berne, expressed his 
pleasure at the fact that the Congress of the United 
States had resolved to name a permanent commission to 
examine the possibility of the reduction of armaments, 
and the organization of an international fleet, which 
should be employed to watch over the maintenance of 
peace. “If this project,” he said, “ obtains only the ad- 
hesion of some of the European powers, it constitutes 
without doubt, a powerful lever to advance the move- 
ment in which we are engaged.” 

Finally, the Congress formulated three resolutions in 
connection with disarmament. First, the Congress is 
convinced that when international relations between 
European states shall have been regulated by the es- 
tablishment of a tribunal of arbitration at the Hague, 
and also by treaties of arbitration, the crushing burden 
of standing armies should be diminished and their place 
taken by an international organization. Secondly, in 
order to give a new basis of international agreement, the 
(Congress decides to invite the various states to bind 
themselves to hold reciprocal conventions, whose purpose 
would be to do away with the arbitrament of war. 
Thirdly, the Congress expresses a wish that one of the 
great powers should take the initiative of stopping the 
increase of its armies and navies, and of beginning with a 
notable reduction of those they now possess. 

Thus it is plain that the efforts of the pacificists move in 
the direction of ending international wars by arbitration. 
While awaiting the establishment of a permanent and 
obligatory arbitration .for that purpose, the assembly 
known as the Conference of the Hague must con- 
stitute what will be a sort of international Areopagus. 

Hence, in the Third Conference of the Hague, are 
based the hopes of the present Congress as regards the 
matter discussed in this point of the program. They all 
agreed to ask, first, that the principles of obligatory 
arbitration, which has already been recognized in a 
preceding conference, should be effectively and definitively 
formulated by the Conference of the Hague. Secondly, 
that the question of obligatory arbitration be announced 
beforehand in the program of the Hague, in order that 
the nations which send their delegates may have time 


to prepare themselves by a study of the question. At 
the same time, after a brief discussion, it was deter- 
mined to change the name of the Conference of the 
Hague, to “ The Peace Conference,” in order to define 
forthwith the purpose of these conferences. 

After six days of animated discussion which were 
characterized by absorbing labor, the Congress closed its 
sessions; and the delegates, availing themselves of the 
invitation which had been extended to them by their 
hosts, visited the different parts of picturesque Sweden. 

Their stay at Stockholm was marked, not only by hard 
work, but also by brilliant festivities ; chief of which was 
the garden party offered to the Congress by the King. 
Unfortunately the weather was unfavorable and conse- 
quently the halls of the palace were thrown open for the 
festivity. The delegates wandered through the vast 
edifice, from which they obtained a splendid view of the 
city. The members of the Government, the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs, of the Navy, and of Agriculture, as well 
as a number of foreign diplomats, were also invited. 
The King was represented by his brother, Prince 
Charles, who received the guests with distinguished 
affability. 

In the midst of this great multitude, where one saw 
men of every color, and heard a great variety of lan- 
guages, the soutane of Monsignor Giesswein made 
one think of the part which the Church has had 
in the past in the establishment of peace, and one could 
not help regretting that the Church, which has in all 
times been the peacemaker par excellence, was not re- 
presented at the Hague. The great Popes favored the 
cause and advanced the interest of peace by checking the 
brutal instincts of the rulers of the world, who would 
have transformed Europe, to quote the words of Taine, 
“into an Asiatic anarchy.’”’ When, at times, the Popes 
had recourse to the sword, it was only to prevent such 
a calamity. 

We cannot pass over in silence the part of Leo XIII 
in laboring for peace. He has written in one of his 
famous encyclicals that, “in the bloom of youth, young 
men are torn away from the pursuit of agriculture, from 
their studies, from commerce and from industry to give 
themselves up to the occupations of war. In consequence 
of colossal outlays, the treasury of the state is ex- 
hausted, and private property is made to suffer. We 
have already reached the point when what we call 
armed peace has become insupportable. Such a condi- 
tion of affiairs is unnatural in civil society, and we can- 
not free ourselves from it except by the aid of Jesus 
Christ; for, in order to combat the vice which lights the 
fires of war, we must have recourse to the Christian 
virtues and especially the virtue of justice. It is only 
when this virtue dominates and when we are penetrated 
with the single thought that justice exalts the world 
that the rights of the peoples, and the inviolability of 
treaties will obtain their complete sanction.” 

Baron G. ARMFELT. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Quebec’s Reception to the Cardinal Legate 


QUEBEC, SEPTEMBER 2, 1910. 


While the sister city of Montreal is feverishly pre- 
paring for the great Eucharistic Congress, busily erecting 
the colonnades and triumphal arches along the line of 
procession, and wondering how provision is to be made 
for the tens of thousands of expected visitors, Quebec, 
of the towering citadel, has been having a celebration of 
her own. Montreal, with her population of half a mil- 
lion, the vast majority of which are ardent Catholics, 
was indeed fittingly chosen for the great International 
Congress of the Holy Eucharist. Her claims to this 
honor none will dispute. Quebec, however, regrets that 
the honor has not been hers. The city that is hallowed 
with the sacred memories that cling to the names of Car- 
tier, Champlain and Laval, her political and religious 
history being typified by her physical pre-eminence over 
the surrounding country, may easily be pardoned for 
qualms of regret over the distinction which has fallen 
to the city of Maisonneuve. But Quebec has not been 
entirely unhonored during these days. A great Tem- 
perance Congress is now holding its sessions here and 
the official representative of the Holy Father at the Eu- 
charistic Congress, Cardinal Vannutelli, has received from 
her his first greetings on American soil. 

The Temperance Congress now in session is due to 
the initiative of the permanent central committee of 
L’Action Sociale Catholique, which in a session held last 
December unanimously agreed that a general congress 
of all the forces and organizations arrayed in the cause 
of temperance could best promote the interests they had 
at heart by a general muster in the archiepiscopal city of 
all the societies of the diocese. The exact date of the 
meeting coinciding with the arrival of Cardinal Vannu- 
telli and his suite to attend the Eucharistic Congress was 
determined later. The Temperance Congress was for- 
mally opened on Wednesday, August 31, with a solemn 
High Mass in the Basilica, at which His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Quebec officiated. The highest officials of 
Church and State were present during the services. Right 
Reverend Bishops and Monsignors and a large and rep- 
resentative body of the clergy from all parts of the 
Province. Sir Alphonse P. Pelletier, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of Quebec, being ill, was represented by Sir Louis 
Jetté, the Chief Justice of the Court of Appeals and 
former Governor of the Province, and with his Excel- 
lency was Sir Lomer Gouin, the Prime Minister and His 
Worship Mayor Drouin. A special musical service was 
rendered by the choir of St. Sauveur, and an eloquent 
sermon on the evils of intemperance delivered by M. 
l’abbé Joseph Hallé, of Levis College. Another notable 
gathering assembled in Convention Hall of Laval Uni- 
versity in the evening, when addresses were made by 
Archbishop Begin, Mgr. Roy, President of the Congress, 
Judge Lemieux, the Hon. Mr. Chapais and the distin- 
guished Dominican preacher Pére Hage. 

On Thursday, however, the city was en féte for the 
coming of Cardinal Vannutelli. The Temperance Con- 
gress became only an incident in the magnificent wel- 
come extended to the representative of the Holy See. 
The principal streets of the city through which the Dele- 
gate was to pass were decorated with a profusion of flags 
and bunting, the papal colors blending with those of the 








Dominion, while the Stars and Stripes with the Tricolor 
and the Fleurdelys floated in the breeze with the Red, 
White and Green of Italy and the golden Harp of the 
Emerald Isle. It would be difficult to imagine a more 
spectacular welcome than that given to the distinguished 
ecclesiastic. Long before the hour announced by wire- 
less for his arrival the roofs of the houses of the lower 
city, Dufferin terrace and the sloping heights of the es- 
carpments of the citadel were alive with the multitudes 
who scanned eagerly the broad St. Lawrence for the first 
glimpse of the “ Empress of Ireland,” that conveyed the 
papal visitor and his suite. It was an impressive scene 
as the steamer hove in sight and approached the city. 
The steamer “ Lady Grey” met the larger vessel at the 
dock and had the honor of conveying the party to the 
landing. The arrival was announced with the ringing 
of all the bells of the city, the booming of cannon and the 
hurrying of the crowds to positions along the line the pro- 
cession was to take to the Dufferin terrace. Here a cano- 
pied throne was erected with places for Cardinal Vannu- 
telli and his companion Cardinal Logue. The weather 
was ideal. A bright sun shone out after two days of 
lowering clouds and chilly rain showers, and nature 
seemed to lend her best to the pageant prepared by the 
enthusiastic citizens. The landing, the procession through 
the streets to the upper town, the singing of the children 
at different points of the route, the addresses of welcome 
on behalf of clergy and laity, the church and the muni- 
cipality, the fervid response of the Cardinal, all succeeded 
one another with marvelous beauty and precision. Then 
the procession was again taken up and the dignitaries, 
amid the acclamations and greetings of the multitudes, the 
songs of the children, the marching and countermarching 
of zouaves and military: escorts, proceeded to the Cathe- 
dral where the Te Deum was sung and Benediction of 
the Most Blessed Sacrament given to all. That evening 
another session of the Temperance Congress was held im 
Convention Hall and several prominent speakers dis- 
coursed on their appointed topics. The presence of the 
Cardinal, however, turned the gathering into another re- 
ception for his Eminence. To-day, Friday, Cardinal 
Vannutelli pays a visit to the Shrine of Ste. Anne de 
Beaupre, returning in the evening to Quebec and thence 
departing for Montreal where a reception awaits him on 
Saturday. No doubt the city chosen for the Eucharist 
Congress will give His Eminence a welcome worthy of 
the event and the dignity of the guest, but the splendor 
which the natural beauty of Quebec added to the recep- 
tion on Thursday will be lacking. S, 


Cavour’s Hundredth Birthday 


Rome, AuGust 25, 1910. 

Celebrations commemorative of the centenary of the 
birthday of Cavour have been held in several Italian 
cities. In Rome no special festivities marked the day, 
either because the bloc is no longer a united harmonious 
group or because it is not particularly disposed to eni- 
phasize incidents which do not make directly for the 
credit of the Repubiican and Socialistic parties. Signor 
Luzatti, the Premier, however, showed great interest in 
the celebrations and traveled to Turin, once the capital of 
United Italy, and the vantage ground from which in the 
old days Cavour directed his campaign, to assist at the 
solemn dedication of a monument erected to Cavour’s 
memory by his friends. Panegyrics innumerable were 
delivered throughout the country and many review ar- 
ticles appeared, in which the “ Creator of Italian Unity ’” 
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was hailed as the greatest statesman of modern times. 
The most temperate of his panegyrists deemed it suffi- 
cient to admit that Bismarck might probably be classed 
with the Italian leader. 

Meagre reference, of course, was made to their hero’s 
treasonable abandonment to Napoleon III, of Nice, and 
of a good portion of the ancestral kingdom of the Italian 
ruling house, Savoy, in order that he might win the 
lrench Emperor’s assistance in his campaign against 
\ustria. Mazzini never forgave Cavour for this sur- 
render. Garibaldi, the latest of the United Italy up- 
builders, did bring himself to approve the act, at least 
by implication, since he saw no impropriety in hurrying 
to Irance’s assistance against Prussia in 1870. One 
wonders how so rampant a friend of United Italy could 
have forgotten the obligation of his country to Prussia. 
l‘or it was through Prussia’s friendship, in 1866, that 
Venice was handed over to Italy with no question, as had 
heen the case in dealing with France six years before, 
of a surrender of territory in return for the favor. 

ITALUS. 


Fire at the Brussels Exposition 


BRUSSELS, AUGUST 25, 1910. 

Your readers wi!l have had some account of the dis- 
astrous fire that recently threatened to sweep away every 
vestige of the splendid exposition here in Brussels. The 
visitation occurred in the night between Saturday and 
Sunday, and in a few hours unique treasures had been 
destroyed and the result of the labor of three years was 
almost ruined. The cordial sympathy which poured in 
upon the directors from Belgium and the entire outside 
world was so sincere, that one is inclined to refer to its 
overwhelming generosity the exaggerated rumors which 
were spread immediately after the disaster and which 
proclaimed a complete destruction of our beautiful ex- 
position. Fortunately, the rumors were unfounded. 

©f the entire exposition, which covers an area of 100 
hektars (a hektar is equivalent to 2.47 acres) probably 
one-fourth part was swept by the flames. The exhibit 
of England, with the exception of the machinery hall, 
was completely ruined; in the French reserve the hall 
devoted to the exhibit of foodstuffs was burnt to the 
ground, and some of its other features were more or less 
seriously damaged; similarly the greater part of the Bel- 
gian Exposition was practically wiped out. Heroic 
efforts made it possible to save the rest of the buildings, 
and consequently the exhibits of Germany, Brazil, Canada, 
China, Denmark, San Domingo, Spain, Austria, America, 
Guatemala, Holland, Italy, Luxemburg, Monaco, 
Nicaragua, Peru, Persia, Switzerland, Turkey, Uruguay, 
Greece and Japan remain as they existed before the 
conflagration. 

Repairs are being hurried and new buildings are being 
pushed to take the place of the halls destroyed, so that 
it is confidently expected to have the Exposition fully 
restored within the space of two or three weeks. 
England has given assurance of its purpose to replace 
what was destroyed, and Belgium is already busily en- 
gaged in restoring its section, making present use of a 
large building which happily could be taken for that pur- 
pose. It is impossible just yet to give much information 
concerning the total loss incurred, as the insurance peo- 
ple have not completed their investigations, and, of course, 
no estimate can be made of the effect which exaggerated 
reports of the damage done first sent out may exert 
upon travelers who had intended to visit our city. The 








Exposition had drawn wonderfully up to the date of the 
fire, and no doubt the reassurances that its beauty and 
charm remain practically intact, will lead many tourists to 
journey hither to enjoy it. BELGa. 


Canalejas and His Policy 


The Kdlnische Volkszeitung, of August 25, has this to 
say regarding the policy of the Spanish Premier: “One 
must concede that Canalejas recognizes clearly the poli- 
tical tendencies of the world press representatives who 
throng into his presence. It is this appreciation that en- 
ables him so to shade the interviews which he grants, as to 
secure for himself a corps of international defenders in 
the brutal policy which he has adopted towards the 
Roman See. An excellent sketch of the man and his 
policies recently appeared in the Times, and the article 
loses none of its significance when we remind our readers 
that it is from the pen of a liberal leader in Spain. This 
authority assures us it were a gross error to say that 
the present disturbance has aught to do, as Canalejas 
affirms, with the establishment of religious freedom for 
non-Catholic communities in Spain. The Premier’s re- 
cent order, which permits non-Catholic houses of wor- 
ship to advertise their existence by a showing of ex- 
ternal emblems of their religious character, does, it is 
true, introduce a certain equality of religious rights in 
favor of the various sects. But, this notwithstanding, 
the real purpose of the Premier in the present struggle 
is to administer a death blow to the Roman Catholic 
Church throughout the peninsula.” 

When Canalejas declares that he and his colleagues in 
the cabinet are Catholics, he affirms what he knows to 
be false. To his mind the matter of least concern is the 
well-being of the Catholic Church. I may perhaps go 
further and say, the well-being of any church. Protest- 
antism has never thrived in Spain. The most reliable 
statistics tell us that there are scarcely 8,000 Evangelicals, 
Calvinists and Lutherans in the whole country among a 
population of over 19,000,000; and the 8,000 are almost 
entirely made up of foreigners. True, one finds in 
Spanish cities hundreds of thousands of Rationalists and 
Freethinkers, who profess a manner of philosophic deism, 
but who have no faith, and who reject every idea of a 
God, creating and ruling the world. Only a few years 
since the Sunday edition of the organ of the Spanish 
Freethinkers showed a proved circulation of 60,000, an 
unheard of evidence of prosperity among Spanish news- 
papers. ° 

“Spaniards, who have lost their Catholic Faith, do 
not affiliate with any of the Protestant sects, they be- 
come Freethinkers or Agnostics. Spain numbers no 
Protestants among its people; its inhabitants are either 
Catholics or enemies of all forms of positive religion ; and 
since a Spaniard is an enthusiast in whatever appea!s to 
him, there can be no question of indifference in regard to 
religion in the peninsula,—like two hosts drawn up in 
order of battle, Catholics and non-Catholics face each 
other ready at any moment for the call to hostilities. 

“ Hence the conflict now on in Spain is not a struggle 
between partisans of contending beliefs to win a sort of 
‘Westphalian Peace,’ such as earlier days of German 
religious warfare brought about; it is rather a life and 
death contest between rationalism and the Catholic 
Church. Hence the many mass-meetings of excited par- 
tisans of both sides; hence the wild excesses that fol- 
lowed the shooting of Ferrer; hence the threat of the 
Socialist, Pablo Iglesias, fulminated in open parliament 
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against Signor Maura—a threat speedily followed by an 
attempt in Barcelona against Maura’s life; hence the 
proclaimed preparations on both sides for uprisings and 
revolution. Canalejas and his admirers are not simple 
enough to betray to newspaper men their real purposes. 
They realize how immensely stronger than their forces 
is the sturdy Catholic body despite the audacity of the 
rationalistic plotters. There are whole districts in Spain, 
districts like Navarre, the better part of the Basque pro- 
vince, Aragon and Catalonia, where it were no task at 
all to mobilize a mighty army in defense of the Roman 
Catholic Church. An imprudent move on the part of 
the government would spell the downfall of the reigning 
king, and therefore does it beseem Canalejas and his 
friends to move with wise caution. 

“In the present struggle, indeed, Signor Canalejas 
would very probably long since have been thoroughly 
whipped, had it not been for the fact that the troubles 
now worrying the country include another phase, the 
industrial, namely, as well as the religious life of the 
people. The entanglements that have entered into the 
industrial life of Spain, owing to developments arising 
from relations with religious communities which the 
outside world is not in a position easily to understand, 
may be thanked for much of the apparent success that 
Canalejas boasts. If Rome refuses concessions that have 
been asked in this matter, a genuine break may occur, 
and the Government may draw helpful aid in its legisla- 
tion, not alone from its rationalistic friends in the large 
cities, but from the multitude of workmen as well, who 
are Catholic at heart. : : 

“A continuance of the present conditions might easily 
lead to an uprising of hot-heads not unlike the tragical 
week in Barcelona of a year ago. But Rome had made 
known to Canalejas its readiness to consider needed 
changes in the status of the Congregations, before he 
began his war-to-the-knife policy towards the Vatican. 
The situation of our Premier is not by any means re- 
lieved, however, by the possibility of such a break with 
Rome. In that supposition Canalejas would find himself 
forced to set about the execution of his war program. 
Meantime it is not certain that the Crown is ready to 
accept measures whose policy necessarily involves a 
declaration of war between Spain and the Holy See.” 


Austria’s Feast-day 


The Vienna Reichspost, of August 17, published the 
following salutatory in view of the festivities planned in 
the empire for the next day: 

“In the idyllic peace of beautiful Ischl the Hapsburger 
family is gathered to-day awaiting the celebration of the 
morrow, the eightieth birthday of their revered head, 
Emperor Francis Joseph. Four generations wil! be re- 
presented in the family reunion, and old and young will 
vie with one another in an effort to make the day one 
full of gladness for the gray-haired king, whose life has 
been so notable for the bitterness of sorrow which came 
to him personally, while it brought to his country a re- 
cord of achievement which has won for him the ardent 
love of his people. And deservedly do his people love 
him. 

“Francis Joseph has understood how to weld the 
diverse and mutually opposed elements of a many-peo- 
pled kingdom into one harmonious whole, and to-day 
all these peoples look with confidence to him as their 
natural leader. Truly it has not been to the disadvantage 
of the kingdom that the dynastic idea has exerted such 





strong political influence in Austria. Stimulating vigor 
flows out into the nation from its ruler’s rich vitality, 
penetrated by his fine spirit and bedewed with his whole- 
some benevolence. On this mid-summer day that marks 
the eve of our monarch’s eightieth birthday, the wide 
stretch of the Hapsburg dominions thrills with the con- 
quering strength and with the calm assurance of a glori- 
ous future, which the noble old man in Ischl has solidly 
built among his people. 

“ Nor will the heaped-up measure of congratulations 
prepared for him be due only to the childlike love of his 
own Austrians. The whole outside world will, to-mor- 
row, pause for a moment in the busy tumult of racial 
striving, in order to give kind thought to the venerable 
monarch, who through his kingly virtues and love of 
peace, has come to be reckoned as an ideal sovereign of 
men, and an inestimable barrier against the disturbers of 
Europe’s tranquillity. The foreign press has been full 
during these past weeks of tributes to the charm of his 
personality, of reverent appreciation of the sense of 
duty that has ever characterized Francis Joseph. Ger- 
many, of course, is closest to his own people in cordial 
expression of its good wishes. Its enthusiasm recalls 
the day when Emperor William, at the head of the united 
kings and princes of the German Empire, uttered his 
memorable words at the banquet in Schonbrunn palace 
when felicitating Francis Joseph, his loyal. friend and 
tried ally, on the sixtieth anniversary of his coronation. 
Words they were expressing an evident truth, since our 
Emperor appeals to one as a very incarnation of the 
historical bonds of union between Austria and Germany. 
Other peoples have not come to know him with the 
knowledge such intimate relations afford; still they, too, 
recognizing his firm trust in God, his sturdy purpose and 
his conscientious devotion to duty, find in him an image 
and type of a constitutional ruler. 

“ To-night from mountain top to mountain top great 
bonfires will flash the tidings of the coming of our 
King’s great feast-day; to-morrow from every spire in 
Austria’s dominions the joy-bells will sound their sum- 
mons calling his millions of devoted subjects to common 
prayer for the aged ruler in Ischl. Racial differences will 
be forgotten in the universal gladness, and in the spirit 
of the peace he loves, all will unite in doing him loyal 
reverence. True to the kingly pledge given sixty years 
ago, his constant aim has been to strengthen his king- 
dom by uniting into one compact nation its diverse peo- 
ples. It is meet, then, that there ring out on his feast 
from all these peoples one glorious Magnificat of praise 
for their beloved Emperor.” 


An enlightening paragraph regarding the readiness of 
the ever-growing Socialistic body in Germany to push 
its campaign at every sacrifice is found in a clipping from 
Germania sent us by a correspondent. The note deals 
with the large revenues pouring into the treasury of the 
party. Just now the party is making special efforts to 
build up a fund for the election campaign to be fought 
in 1912. Every month there is published in the Berlin 
V orwarts, the principal organ of the party, a detailed list 
of the moneys received. During June this list totaled the 
sum of 200,000 marks. Particularly worthy of attention 
are the receipts from various commercial enterprises, 
especially the newspapers of the party. 

Thus the Wahre Jacob netted 15,000 marks; the Ham- 
burg Echo, 18,000, and the Vorwarts, 25,000 marks. The 
party organizations of Berlin contributed 12,000 marks, 
those of Hamburg 20,000. 
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Altitudes 


When the argonauts of sixty years ago toiled pain- 
fully towards the Golden West they crossed the vast 
prairies, imperceptibly crept up the height of land, and 
by slow degrees approached the mountains. There was 
no sudden and violent transition from the lowlands to 
the regions of perpetual snow, such as is now experienced 
when one is whisked in a few brief hours from the 
placid Passaic to the banks of Cherry Creek, whose mad 
torrent is hurled with thundering roar into the vortex 
of the South Platte. As this wild meeting of the waters 
takes place within the very walls of Denver, it must 
produce a pronounced effect not only upon her citizens, 
but also upon the stranger within her gates. In Denver 
all is life, energy, action. 

But other and more potent agents are stealthily at work 
to affect adversely the sojourner who has fared thither 
from the staid and sedate East. Medical men, for ex- 
ample, have learned that they must revise and rewrite 
some of their age-old canons if they are to practise their 
profession in the shadow of the snow-capped Rockies, for 
all the rules that apply at the seashore do not hold at mile- 
high altitudes and higher. 

The heart action, for one thing, is accelerated, there 
being twelve more beats to the minute than at sea level, 
and this fact is borne in mind by the medical examiners of 
Colorado applicants for enlistment in the United States 
army or navy. Then again, the respiration is more rapid. 
If, therefore, one uses all one’s breath in talking, one will 
talk more in Denver than, for instance, at Jamaica Bay. 
These two effects of high altitude remain as permanent 
phenomena in the settlers and manifest themselves in 
the native-born sons of the State. 

A third effect, truly distressing in its symptoms, not 





seldom declares itself in one who rushes, as it were, 
headlong from tidewater to the mountains. His nervous 
system undergoes an abrupt change, a strange exaltation 
tingles through his being, and he shows signs of giddiness 
and flurry; these may go further and take the form of 
luminous visions and provoke noisy outbursts. In 
this last contingency, which is by no means unknown, 
the seeker after health or rest or mountain scenery has to 
be humored, and kindly watched until his startled system 
shall have accommodated itself to the ozone-laden breezes 
of the mountains. This violent state is commonly of 
short duration, as the physician hastens to assure the 
victim's terrified fellow tourists, and results in nothing 
more serious than a bill for medical attendance and 
some recuperation. Even the noble horse suffers from 
“nerves” when suddenly transferred from the coast to 
the crest of the continent, but will not strive as earnestly 
to walk up the side of a house as to trot down a lane. 
They are believed to need a full year to complete the pro- 
cess of acclimation. 

This plain, matter-of-fact statement at the height of 
the tourist season should reassure those who may have 
been alarmed by scare-head reports about the odd sayings 
and doings of some dear ones who may have vaulted from 
the malarial swamps of the coast to the exhilarating air 
and the contagious freedom and dash of the mountains. 
Extravagant actions? It’s the altitude, friends, it’s the 
altitude ! 


Opening of Schools 


The recent meeting of the Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation in Detroit renewed the stand taken in former 
gatherings regarding the supreme need of religious train- 
ing in schools, and it may be well to call to the attention 
of all Catholics the reasonableness of the position that 
representative body urges upon their co-religionists 
throughout the country. Religion, it affirms, is the only 
support of morality, and without religion there can be 
no substantial prosperity or healthy national life. It is 
to safeguard this principle that Catholics cheerfully ac- 
cept the sacrifices entailed in the great work of education 
which is carried on by the Catholic Church in the United 
States by the parochial schools, the Catholic colleges, 
academies and universities. Far from being a hindrance 
to the State, we are convinced that by our system of 
religious training we support the principles of authority 
and obedience, charity and justice, which are the main- 
stay of social order and public welfare. In our Catholic 
schools the children will learn quite as well as their fel- 
lows in other schools whatever State or Municipal Super- 
intendents of Education require, and they will learn be- 
sides the two things which can never be so well inculcated 
in the public schools, namely, a spirit of obedience and 
a respect for authority, without which all other learning 
becomes a leaven of disturbance in our social life. There 
should nct, in view of these certain truths, be a question 
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in the mind of Catholic parents regarding the institutions 
to which they are to entrust their children in the coming 
school year. 


Patron Saints 


In olden times’ England looked reverently upon St. 
George as her patron and understood what was meant by 
his victory over the dragon. Spain’s armies were fired 
with courage on the battlefield by the vision of Santiago 
de Compostela in the sky above them, which they saw 
at least in thought; and France was proud of the glory 
of having for its tutelary saint the great philosopher of 
the Areopagus who gave a name to Montmartre, the great 
hill of its metropolis, by consecrating it with his blood. 
. But men are changing with the times. St. Patrick still 
appeals to the Irish, thank God, but it is doubtful if the 
name of St. George calls aloud to the vasty deeps of an 
Englishman’s spirituality. Whether the war cry of San- 
tiago de Compostela would make the blood tingle in the 
veins of a Spanish conscript may be doubted. Certainly 
St. Denis will soon be a name of unknown import in 
France if the Government can carry out its scheme of 
giving new mode!s and new ideals of humanity. The 
solicitous statesmen are rapidly multiplying the saints. 
The latest is Proudhon. . 

Who is Proudhon? He is the knight of the pen who 
about the middle of the nineteenth century gave utterance 
to the Socialist’s battle cry of “ Property is robbery.” 
Nevertheless the President of the Republic, Falliéres, who 


is a very tenacious property-owner, accompanied by his. 


Socialist Minister, Viviani, uttered pompous speeches in 
honor of the ineffable Proudhon when that worthy’s 
statue was unveiled the other day at Besangon. No doubt 
it was done according to the usual ritual of the men with 
the apron. 

But that is not the only claim which Proudhon has to 
be the patron saint of the present party in power in 
French politics. There is another. He hated Almighty 
God with the malignity of a fiend. “ We were as nothing 
before your invisible majesty,” he exclaims. “ We gave 
you heaven for your throne and the earth for your foot- 
stool. Lo! to-day you are dethroned and shattered. Your 
name which was for ages the last word of the savant, the 
sanction of the judge, the strength of the prince, the 
hope of the poor, the refuge of repentant guilt, yea, that 
incommunicable name of yours shall be henceforth a 
scorn, an anathema and a hissing among men. For God 
is cowardice and stupidity; Ged is hypocrisy and false- 
hood ; God is wretchedness and tyranny.”’ We spare our 
readers the rest of the horrible blasphemy. 

Nor was this mere rhetoric; for when Louis Napoleon 
by his coup d’etat became Emperor, Proudhon invited him 
—we use his own words—“to assume the role of Anti- 
christ and to be the champion of the great movement of 
religious and social impiety.” This crazy man, for one can 
scarce'y regard him as anything else, also assured his 








readers that he was going to “ change the basis of society, 
to displace the axis of civilization, to make the world 
which had hitherto under the divine impulse moved from 
west to east, henceforward under the impulse of man 
who is God’s eternal rival move from east to west. | I 
plant my fulcrum on nothingness and make my thought 
the lever.” 

To this madman they have erected a monument and 
culled out a holiday for the rabble of the town. It is 
noteworthy, however, that in spite of a!l this mental and 
moral obliquity Proudhon in his private life is reported 
to have been an example of rigid honesty, and a good 
son, husband and father. He was, besides, a very faith- 
ful friend to the few he admitted to his intimacy. So 
that after all, we might make him the patron saint of 
those inconsequent people—for we are told there are 
such—who ignore or even hate God, but practice some of 
the natural virtues, an achievement which is possible for 
the higher grades of the animal creation. They can love 
their own brood, protect their own rights and not invade 
those of others—but that would not give them any claim 
to virtue, for no one can be a good man who ignores, 
and reviles and teaches others by word or example to 
treat with contempt the source of all goodness and jus- 
tice; nor can he be an intelligent man. To take no 
account of God in one’s life is, like Proudhon, to plant a 
fulcrum on nothingness and make one’s thoughts the lever 
to move the universe. 


Courts and Constitutions 


It would be difficult to name a Constitution that has 
been subjected to a severer strain than ours. Since its 
acceptance our constituent states have increased three- 
fold, our population thirty-fold, and though with 
this unprecedented growth new and manifold prob- 
lems have arisen, economic, social, racial, political, which 
have been crowded in greater number into briefer 
space than ever before in history, the original Constitu- 
tion has stood the strain. The millions who have flocked 
to our shores, alien in blood, customs, language and tra- 
ditions, have been completely assimilated into our citizen- 
ship, and though some seventy per cent. of the national 
blood has changed within a century, our organic law has 
remained substantially the same. Our polyglot popula- 
tion have yielded to its sway without reluctance because, 
being a syllabus of the fundamental principles of human 
liberty, it naturally fitted them; and it has come down 
to us in its integrity because it has been guarded, as no 
other Constitution has been guarded, by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Our Supreme Court in theory and practice has won the 
admiration of the world. It has preserved the Constitu- 
tion against mobs and monopolies, and their thoughtless 
or venal too!s. By proving a barrier to the passions of 
the moment and the ambitions of the powerful it has 
instilled confidence, and in its more than century of life 
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it would have been difficult to substitute a personnel more 
upright or more competent. Such a tribunal, represent- 
ing as it does the majesty of the law, should always be 
treated with the profoundest veneration and respect. As 
for our State Constitutions, it would be extremely dan- 
gerous so to frame them that they could easily be 
amended. Constitutions that are easily amended will be 
frequently amended, and Constitutions that are frequently 
subjected to change, cease to be Constitutions at all. They 
rather sink to the level of the French system whereby a 
fluctuating parliamentary majority is the supreme court, 
having nothing to restrain it from usurping or destroying 
at will the most sacred personal and fundamental rights. 
We want nothing of that kind in the United States. 


University Attendance in Germany. 


rom the report of the United States Consul of Chem- 
nitz, Germany, we learn the total number of matriculated 
students attending courses in the universities of Germany 
during the semester closing with July of the current 
year is 54,845. The number thus reported includes 2,169 
women. Comparison with statistics of previous years 
shows the attendance of the students at the universities 
to be rapidly increasing; only a year ago the total re- 
ported was 51,700, while at the beginning of the present 
decade, in 1900, the number of students matriculating 
totaled only 33,700, 

To understand the growing strength of university in- 
fluence in Germany one must remember that the figures 
here quoted represent only the matriculates, that is those 


who enter the greater schools of the Empire after having } 


successfully finished the gymnasium, an eight year course 
of preparatory work similar to our secondary and college 
courses. In addition to the matriculates there attended 
the German universities in the last semester 2,686 men 
and 1,226 women, who because of lack of credits for 
‘ordinary ” stu- 


gymnasium work were not accepted as 
dents privileged to work for degrees, but who appear at 
the lectures and other scholastic exercises in the capacity 
of “ listeners ” These non-matriculates bring 
the actual attendance at German universities last semester 


or guests. 


up to 58,757, 

The record thus established, in part at least, explains 
the influence which German scholars and schools and 
methods have come to wield in the educational world, 
despite free criticism of the German system of training 
as favoring broadly scientific specialization and research 
work to the detriment of breadth of scholarship. There 
may be truth in the charge that the trend of German 
scholarship is toward the cramped narrowness of the 
specialist, but the figures here referred to suggest a wide 
appreciation of opportunities which provide training 
in all branches of thought and give effective opening to 
acquire every kind of knowledge. It is always interest- 
ing to know what other people besides ourselves think 


vf the end and purpose of education. Here in America, 





perhaps because of the rapid progress and results of 
science among us, the tendency is to pay more attention 
to the practical side of teaching than the scientific. Hence 
the amazing growth and development of the so-called 
practical departments of education among us. The temp- 
tation is felt everywhere to make vocation the end and 
measure of the training to be sought by youth in our 
American schools. 

What is he to be? What is he to do? are the questions 
we are prone to ask when determining the education to 
be secured for a boy, and the common disposition is to 
eliminate what fails to show the stamp of immediate 
practical utility. One cannot help contrasting this dis- 
position with that which the statistics of university at- 
tendance prove to exist in Germany. There a university 
exists for the purpose of training men to observe and to 
reason, and there is little evidence of a tendency to dis- 
parage the study of theoretical.science and to deny the 
value of so-called “human subjects,” such as history, 
economics, philosophy and language. Germany evidently 
recognizes more fully than we in America, that man is a 
spiritual force whose development makes for an opening 
out of mind and heart, and not a mere productive indus- 
trial unit whose training is to run in the direction of ac- 
complishments that shall enable him to reap quick and 
great profits in the world. 


’ 


“A soft answer turneth away wrath;” and whatever 
Canadians may think of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s politics, 
they must admit him to be a master of the soft answer. 
During his western tour he has had one for everybody. 
When the farmers of the prairies demanded reciprocity 
with the United States, he told them of his devotion to 
imperial preference, which may be interpreted as a gentle 
and indirect refusai to consider the subject. On reaching 
Vancouver he received the lumbermen. They, too, had 
a grievance. They asked for protection. The United 
States tariff shuts them out of the American market, 
while the free admission of American lumber into Can- 
ada closes against them the market of the Prairie Pro- 
vinces. Sir Wilfrid was in a quandary. The vigorous 
language of the Saskatchewan farmers was still in his 
ears: the Vancouver lumberers seemed of gentler mood. 
The soft answer came to his aid. ‘“‘ Gentlemen,” he said, 
“T rejoice to learn that you have no lumber trust. I 
have been misled on this point; but on my return to the 
East I shall take every occasion to state that there is no 
lumber trust in British Columbia.” Nevertheless, one 
may doubt whether this answer turned away wrath. 


An Indian, a teacher in the Government Indian school 
at Old Fort Yuma, committed suicide the other day 
because a white woman refused to marry him. The men 
of his tribe cremated him, burning at the same time $2,000 
in currency, so that he might have money to spend in 
the future life. Evidently then the Government school 
is not an efficacious instrument of civilization. 
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NOW FOR PEONIES! 


September is the month for peonies. Who, you may ask, ever 
saw a peony bloom in September? Well, we are not speaking 
of blossoms, at least in our northern hemisphere, but it remains 
true that we are in the month of peonies, for whoever wishes to 
be blessed in the spring with a vision of the peony in its glory 
must prepare his soul in September. Yes, he must make up his 
mind that rich soil and early fall planting are the price of a 
gorgeous display in his garden towards the end of May and 
during the month of June. 

The peony does not present a very wide range of colors, but 
it makes up in the regal magnificence of its great hemispheres 
of white, pink, red and lilac, many being of exquisite fragrance 
as well. Some varieties show delicate primrose tints, and one, 
Mont Blanc, opens a sulphur yellow, fading to white as the 
blossom matures; but the truly yellow peony and the fortune 
that it will bring to its happy originator are yet to make their 
appearance in the floral world. 

Red and, more rarely, white were the “pineys” in grand- 
mother’s garden. They braved the long summer drought and 
they defied the bitterest cold of winter. We have to admit, how- 
ever, that, in anticipation of icy blasts and drifting snows, they 
discreetly disappeared from view, sacrificing their leaves and 
succulent stems as a toll to the frost king; but their surrender 
was more fancied than real, for down in the ground the sturdy 
roots remained snugly ensconced until the warm breath of the 
South wind told them that they could safely come forth once 
more into the glad daylight of another spring. No pressing 
invitation, no urgent message did they demand, for at the first 
intimation that winter was retreating, the energetic roots, instinct 
with the life that they had stored up in the long summer months 
and had treasured during the gloomy night of winter, pushed out 
the venturesome rosy sprouts which were eager to display before 
a wondering world the mysteries of color and perfume which 
they enfolded. 

That old-fashioned garden may have gone the way of all 
things earthly, and the busy hands that cared for it so lovingly 
may have long been restfully folded; the old homestead may 
have been abandoned for the noise and glare of the city, and the 
weather-beaten farmhouse may now speak with dumb eloquence 
of the life and labor that were and of the humble joy that has 
departed. Yielding to neglect, some of the once trim floral 
tenants have given up the unequal fight and have perished out- 
right; others seems to drag out a wretched existence, unlovely, 
ragged, scarred. Not so the peony, that model of hopefulness 
in adversity, for it makes its appearance as cheerily as if wel- 
comed as of yore, and elaborates its annual contribution to the 
beauty of summer as if all its old friends were there to see, to 
enjoy, and to praise. 

Certain wise men, whose diligent study has been rewarded by 
admission to a knowledge of some of the wonderful secrets of 
Flora’s workshop, have studied the peony and have exerted their 
ingenuity in effecting cunning combinations of the elements with 
which she supplied them. The result is that, instead of the few 
stanch friends of olden days, the peony lover now has a simply 

dazzling array of aristocratic descendants, named and pedigreed, 
of the ancient and honored “pineys” of yore. Nor are they 
frail, sickly, anemic offspring, for they have as a part of their 
inheritance the ruggedness and the powers of resistance of their 
sturdy sires. Yet, like most floral treasures, they “respond to 
treatment,” as the medical men say; that is, be generous with 
them and they will not suffer themselves to be outdone in 
generosity. Their wealth of bloom tells us that the plant is an 
analytic chemist that works long and faithfully, and therefore 
deserves to be provided with the materials for its shop. 

Give it rich soil and wherewith to quench its thirst; it likes 


’ 





to greet the sunrise, but does not care for the fiery rays of the 
long summer afternoon. That is all, and your reward is sure. 
The peony wants no coddling, for it is not a peevish, squeamish 
nurseling from the spice-laden shores of the tropics: it is a 
strong and hardy child of the North. 

A florist must have an eye and a love for the beautiful, else 
his heart could not be in his work; yet he must also take a 
practical view of the matter, else he might not gain a livelihood. 
To him the peony is a thing of beauty, but it is also a source 
of income. When, therefore, he digs his peony roots in Sep- 
tember and prepares them for prospective purchasers, he knows 
that some small people will pay as little as they can to get 
possession of a choice variety, and so, in sheer self-defence, he 
cuts and pares the luckless root, making as many salable parts as 
possible. But he knows, too, that there will be big-hearted buyers 
who will not take such mean advantage of his precious ‘plants, 
and for them he sets aside fine strong clumps that will be ready 
with their floral offering for next Decoration Day. 

To most people fragrance is an added attraction in flowers, 
and since we can have it with size and color in the peony we 
shall name our favorites in which all three qualities are charm- 
ingly united: Eugene Verdier, blush shaded towards pink; Lady 
3ramwell, pink and lilac; Ella Kelway, lavender; La Tulipe, 
white. Others there are which like these have stood the test, 
but these are second to none in all that a choice peony should be. 

A glad surprise awaits him who gives a place in his perennial 
border to some of these latter-day descendants of the old-time 
Ea. Js. oa 


“ 


piney.” 
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A. Futter Maitianp, M.A., F.S.A. Vol. V. T-Z and Appendix, 
London and New York: Macmillan Company. Price, one guinea. 

Piae Cantiones. A Collection of Church and School Songs 
chiefly Ancient Swedish, originally published in A.D, 1582 by 
TxHeoporic Petri, of Nyland. Revised and re-edited, with Preface 
and Explanatory Notes, by the Rev. G. R. Woopwarp, M.A., and 
printed at the Chiswick Press for the Plain Song and Medieval 
Music Society. London, 44 Russell Square, W.C. Price, 13s. 
net. 

Students of music will welcome the fifth and concluding vol- 
ume of Grove’s well-known book of reference. The late Sir 
George Grove was responsible for the original edition of the 
“Dictionary of Music and Musicians,” which appeared be- 
tween the year 1878 and 1889 in four volumes. In 1903 it was 
felt that a new edition of this monumental work was _ neces- 
sary for many reasons, especially in the light of research- 
work for the previous quarter of a century. Accordingly, the 
Macmillan Company entrusted the editing to Mr. Fuller 
Maitland, the accomplished musical critic, and he gathered 
round him a small army of contributors, whose signed articles 
are a sufficient guarantee for scholarship. The first volume 
was issued in November, 1904, and now the fifth has appeared. 
In addition to the articles from T to Z there is a valuable 
Appendix of over seventy pages in double columns, which in- 
cludes numerous corrections and some additions. American music 
is looked after by Messrs. Aldrich (New York Times); Her- 
man Klein, H. E. Krehbiel (New York Tribune), and O. G. 
Sonneck. 

As to the present volume, the articles are on the whole not 
only carefully written by experts, but are brought up to date. 
Of particular value are the articles: TAptature, by the late Mr. 
Dannreuther; Tartini, by Mr. Heron Allen; TcHarKovsxy, by 
Mrs. Neumarch; TEMPERAMENT, by James Lecky; VartrATIoNs, 
by Sir C. H. Hubert Parry; Verpr, by Signor Mazzucato; VioLIn 
FamILy, by Mr. Heron Allen; Vircinat Music, by Mr. Barclay 
Squire; WacGner, by Dannreuther and Herbert Thompson; 
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WetsH Music, by F. Kidson; Winp INstrRuMENTS, by Mr. 
Blaikley; and YsAyeE, by W. W. Cobbett. 

The interminable discussion over “ Yankee Doodle” is well 
summarized by O. G. Sonneck, Chief of the Music Division in 
the Library of Congress. He writes very-cautiously, but seems 
inclined to believe that the present writer’s theory is very prob- 
able, namely, that the air is an old Irish jig known as “ All the 
way to Galway.” He adds: “In support of Dr. Grattan Flood’s 
theory Irish regiments actually stationed in Galway were sent 
to participate in the war in 1755 and 1757, and may have there- 
fore helped to spread this folk-air in America.” 

As can well be imagined, several slips have crept in. The 
article on Trinity CoLiece, Dublin, needs emendation, In regard 
to Edgar Tinel it should have been added that he was appointed 
Director of the Brussels Conservatoire in succession to Baron 
Geraert, in January, 1909. The articles on “ The Arethusa” and 
“The Girl I Left Behind Me” are inaccurate. But, taken all 
round, the volume is most carefully edited by Mr. Fuller Mait- 
land, and he deserves congratulations on the completion of a 
very difficult task. These five volumes should be found in every 
musician’s library, as they are indispensable for reference. 

“Piae Cantiones” is a reprint of a unique book originally 
published in 1582. Rather, it is a new edition of a work issued 
in 1582, of which only one copy is known to exist. But the 
unique nature of the book does not stop by reason of its rarity: 
the doctrinal errors of the Lutherans are most strangely exem- 
plified in the substitution of Our Lord for Our Lady in all cases 
where the name of the Blessed Virgin occurs in the Hymns. 
The author, Didrik Peterson, or Theoderic Petri, printed the 
“ Piae Cantiones” at Greifswald in 1582, and undoubtedly did a 
good work in preserving many beautiful tunes that would other- 
wise not have come down to us—some of which are not to be 
found in any other collection. However, he perverted the text 
of the words so as to have it fall into line with the Lutheran 
heretical views, and thus all the passages relating to the Blessed 
Mother of God are absurdly and clumsily transferred to Our 
Lord, making sad hash of both metre and music. Yet, it is well 
that the misguided man did actually preserve the tunes, and for 
this we must be duly thankful. 

In this new edition the Rev. G. R. Woodward, M.A., who is an 
accomplished hymnologist, has supplied an informing Preface, 
and added most valuable explanatory notes to each of the hymns 
and tunes. Moreover, instead of the obsolete clefs, Mr. Wood- 
ward has transposed nearly all the tunes into the treble clef, 
but he has retained the ancient form of the notes, which gives 
an air of antiquity to the setting. He has also rightly restored 
the pre-Reformation text of the hymns as far as possible. 

As the title page implies, Petri collected a number of psalms, 
hymns, and school songs of the Medieval Church in Finland; 
and he dates his Preface May 23, 1582, from Rostock. His 
melodies range from the tenth to the latter part of the sixteenth 
century and are from many different sources, incluaing the Irish 
Antiphonarium in Bobbio, dating from the thirteenth century. 
In the Explanatory Notes Mr. Woodward has made good use 
of the “Analecta Hymnica Medii Avi” by F.F. Drevis and 
Blume, but he has also done good spade work himself. He 
ascribes “/n dulci jubilo” to Heinrich Suso, O.P., who died in 
1365, but, in common with most Anglican writers, calls Suso 
“a Dominican monk,” forgetful of the fact that the Dominicans 
are “Friars” not monks. He rightly points out that the popular 
ascription of “Divinum Mysterium” to St. Thomas cannot 


stand, as the trope is found in a St. Gall MS. of the tenth cen- 
tury. He also properly rejects Luther's assertion as to the hymn 
“Jesus Christus nostra salus,” and adds: 
verum est.” 
It only remains to add that the book is printed from the 
Chiswick Press—a sufficient guarantee for beautiful typography. 
W. H. Grattan F Loop. 


“Hujus contrarium 





Donal Kenny. By Rev. JosepH Guinan. New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers. 

Donal is an aristocrat, quite a different personage from the 
popular peasant of the same name whom “Leo” made 


famous. He tells his own story, and deems every detail of 


it so important that he spins it out, repeating, recalling, fore- 
casting and moralizing on the spendthrift, sporting hab‘ts 
of his family, “the curse of the Kennys.” This had reduced 
them to “shabby genteels” until Donal, by his fine qualities, 
a few fat legacies and an heiress whose father “ bore the 
aristocratic name of Hubert Dillon de Lacy,” restored them to 
society and propriety, broke the curse and established “ the 
luck of the Kennys.” The book abounds in good descriptions 
and good lessons, but is somewhat marred by Donal’s uncon- 
scious priggishness. His pictures of “the lower classes” are 
most convincing—“ Barney Doolin” is drawn to the life— 
but his hands seem shaky while sketching the nobility, which 
begets a suspicion that Donal is only a plebeian in disguise. 
* * * 

The Reconstruction cf the English Church. 2 Vols. By 
RoLtanp G. Usuer, Ph.D. New York and London: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

The two large volumes of this work are the result of much 
industry. The author has been most diligent in looking up 
his authorities, and therefore is able to give a quantity of 
most useful information. His spirit throughout shows an 
earnest desire to be fair We think, of course, that he is too 
indulgent with Bancroft and too hard on the Jesuits. The 
latter is due perhaps to his reliance on Thomas G. Law, whose 
antecedents were not such as to commend h'm as an his- 
torian of Catholic matters. In our opinion too he gives the 
Catholic priests in the Bye Plot the part that belongs to 
Brooke, Markham and Grey, and Cobham and Raleigh, whom 
he does not mention as conspirators. Dr. Usher is appar- 
ently something of a Rationalist, which prevents him from 
entering completely into the rel'gious mind of the sixteenth 
century, with its conceptions of grace, to which he seems a 
stranger. Still much is to be forgiven one who has given us 
so much, and we commend his work to all serious and dis- 
creet students. We hope too he will have many Episco- 
palian readers. Though apparently nothing is further from 
his thoughts than their theory of continuity, no book shows 
better than his its utter absurdity. 

As Missoes Salesianas em Matto Grosso, 1894-1908. Por 
HELveEcio pE OtivetrrA. S. Paulo, Brazil: Escolas Profiss, Sale- 
sianas. Preco, 5$000. 

There is a sameness about all recitals of missionary labors 
among heathen and savage peoples, but it is a sameness which is 
not monotonous. In the above work on the apostolic efforts of 
the zealous sons of Don Bosco among the fierce denizens of the 
hitherto little known interior of Brazil we have the usual tale of 
disappointments, privations and sufferings, of the contest be- 
tween savagery and Christian charity, but. we have in addition 
an inspiriting report of the progress made in a quarter of a cen- 
tury among tribes that had known nothing of civilization and 
religion. Even if we see little of the missionary spirit among 
ourselves, it is not dead in the Church, as this attractive volume 
proves. Four agricultural colonies for the ‘natives, who have 
been brought to take up the life of the well-known “ Reductions ” 
of Paraguay, are only a part of the good done by the Salesians 
in their comparatively new field of labor. A series of forty full- 
page illustrations brings home to us, better than could be done 
by words, the contrast between the appearance of the Indians 
when they first come to the mission and what they look like after 
they have become somewhat familiar with the ways of civilized 
life. The book is sold by the Salesian Fathers at S, Paulo, Brazil, 
for the benefit of their missions among the Indians. * * * 
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LITERARY NO. ES 


It is not often that we have found our- 
selves in agreement with the late Goldwin 
Smith. But we heartily endorse his esti- 
mate of Emerson as it appears in an in- 
stalment of his reminiscences contributed 
to a current number of a popular magazine. 
“TI cannot honestly say,” he writes, “ that 
I ever got much from his writings. I can 
find no system; I find only aphorisms; an 
avalanche, as it were, of unconnected peb- 
bles of thought, some of them transparent, 
some translucent, some to me opaque. Car- 
lyle introduced Emerson to the British pub- 
lic as one who brought new fire from the 
empyrean. But the two men in genius were 
leagues apart, and Carlyle at last found the 
new fire a bore. I heard Emerson 
lecture. Now and then he shot a telling 
bolt. The rest of his discourse to me was 
almost darkness. I heard him read _ his 
own poetry aloud, but it remained as ob- 
scure to me as before.” 

This is the first plain statement of fact 
concerning the priggish idol of New Eng- 
land that we remember to have met with 
from a source which the public, that ad- 
mires Emerson, respects. Probably no 
writer in America has ever inspired so 
much insincere adulation and affected ad- 
miration among persons, who call them- 
selves literary critics, as Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. We trust that the candid con- 
fession of Goldwin Smith will do some- 
thing to stem the tide of unmeaning gush 
that still pours toward Emerson from so 
many straining aspirers after culture. 

A correspondent has called our attention 
to a strange mistake in a story that appears 
in one of this month’s magazines. The 
error might not be worth mentioning if 
the tale had been the work of one man. 
But it has three collaborators, one of whom 
is Mr. Booth Tarkington, who used to write 
best sellers a few years ago. The scene of 
the story is laid in the south of France and 
its climax consists in the escape of the 
heroine to Boulogne in a trip by train of 
two or three hours’ duration. As the dis- 
tance from the south of Frarce, where she 
was living, is somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of five hundred miles from Boulogne, 
one wonders at the carelessness of the au- 
thors. The general drift of the story pre- 
sents the old French families in the lurid 
colors of the questionable novel and the 
cheap newspapers, and it is not unlikely that 
the authors of the story knew just as much 
and just as little of the French aristocracy 
as they know of France’s geography. 

* * * 

The Bookman for September contains an 
interesting paper, entitled “ Reminiscences 
of an Editor,” by William H. Rideing. It 
gives some intimate glimpses of English- 








men distinguished in letters or public life.; by a clergyman. Its 


A large part of the article is devoted to 
the writer's impressions and memories of 
Lord Charles Russell of Killowen, the first 
Catholic Lord Chief Justice of England. 
There is also a description of Andrew Lang 
in private life, which cannot fail to be 
pleasant reading to a public that knows 
comparatively little about that versatile 
writer. 
* * * 

Father Paschal Robinson’s translation of 
Thomas de Celano’s “ Life of St. Clare” is 
published in England this month by T. 
Fisher Unwin. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Lectures on the History of Religions. Vol. IV. 
St. Louis: B. Herder. Net 60 cents. 

Praxis Celebrandi Missam aliasque TFunctiones 
Eucharisticas. By Rev. Michael Gatterer, S.J. 
Innsbruck: Felician Rauch. Net $1.00. 

Hohenmenschen. Das Kind und Ich. Roman und 
Novelle von Freifrau G. v. Schlippenbach (Her- 
bert Rivulet). New York: Frederick Pustet. 
Net 75 cents. 

Aus Drangvollen Zeiten. In Dur und Moll. Wirr- 
sale: Von Dr. J. Walter. New York: Frederick 
Pustet. Net 75 cents. 

Strenge im Tugendleben. Gedanken und Anre- 
gungen fir wiliige Seelen aller Stande. Von 
Max Steigenberger. New York: Frederick Pus- 
tet. Net 75 cents. 


EDUCATION 


“Catholic Education in Canada, in its 
relation to the Civil Authority” is the title 
of the latest bulletin issued by the Catholic 
Educational Association. It completes the 
sixth volume of a series published quarterly 
by the Association from its headquarters in 
Columbus, Ohio, and, like its predecessors, 
it is intended to furnish to the members of 
what has come to be a very important or- 
ganization in the Church useful information 
regarding Catholic activity in educational 
matters. The bulletin is a reprint of a 
paper prepared by Honorable Justice Frank 
A. Anglin of the Supreme Court of Canada 
at the request of the Executive Board of the 
Catholic Educational Association. The paper 
was read by its author at the public meet- 
ing of the seventh annual convention, held 
in Detroit early last July, and on account of 
its great value and the importance of the 
information contained in it the publication 
committee of the Association arranged to 
have it circulated among those interested in 
Catholic education. The paper presents a 
splendid study of the manner in which our 
neighbor to the north has met the problem 
of state aid for denominational schools, a 
problem that merits the serious considera- 
tion of every friend of justice in our own 
land. 

The movement, already chronicled in this 
column as strong in Bavaria, to stem the 
flood of literary trash that has inundated 
Germany from the United States and Eng- 
land, is taking active hold in other parts of 
the empire. In Berlin a new society, “ The 
Club of Respectables,” has been organized 











members are book- 
sellers who refuse to sell or keep in stock 
any of the gaudily bound books with thrill- 
ing frontispieces whose pernicious influence 
with young boys is the cause of the new 
crusade. A list of the firms which have 
become members of the society will be sent 
to all book-buying customers throughout 
Germany with an appeal for the support of 
the houses refusing to demoralize Ger- 
many’s youth with such depraved literature. 
Firms not joining the society are to be boy- 
cotted. 

In connection with the matter the police 
authorities offer interesting reports. One 
of the leading criminal judges in Berlin 
states that juvenile crime is greatly on the 
increase, and he attributes this chiefly to 
the “five-cent shockers” imported from 
abroad. Numbers of youths in Berlin, we 
are told, have formed themselves in bands, 
some of which congregate in “ robbers’” 
caves in the forests surrounding the city. 
Raids are made periodically by these gangs 
and shops and houses are broken into and 
looted. Organized street troops under the 
name of “German Nick Carters”—a_ fa- 
miliar name—are equipped with revolvers 
and knives and frequent the lower quarters 
of the capital. In almost every case the 
lads are impelled to enter on the path of 
crime by the perusal of “ Nick Carter” and 
similar stories of desperate and dangerous 
exploit. 





The attempt of some members of the 
Irish Board of Education to introduce co- 
education into the National Schools is 
vigorously condemned by Cardinal Logue. 
Replying to an invitation to attend the 
Croagh Patrick pilgrimage, he regrets that 
his approaching departure for the Euchar- 
istic Congress in Montreal leaves him no 
time “to join in this manifestation of Irish 
faith and of loving devotion to our 
National Apostle,” and continues: 

“T regret my inability the more because 
I do not believe there has been a time 
when it was more necessary to keep the 
traditions of Irish Faith and the memory 
of our National Apostle to the forefront 
than the present. One of the most 
beautiful fruits of our Irish Faith was the 
modesty, reserve, and maidenly de- 
meanor of our young Irish girls. Now, it 
appears this must give way to modern ideas 
and modern theories. Formerly our young 
girls were brought up with a strict regard 
to the dignity and respect with which the 
Christian teaching and Christian practice 
guarded their sex. .sow all that is 
changed. We must have coeducation; in 
other words, the rough and tumble among 
men. Even the daughters of our humbler 
classes, who formerly merited by their 
beautiful Christian modesty and reserve 
a respect little short of that given to the 
highest and most dignified of their sex, 
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must be coarsened and turned into hoydens 
by the action of the so-called National 
Board. 

“That Board, it is well known, was ori- 
ginally called into existence with a view 
to the perversion and denationalisation of 
our Irish Catholic children; but even its 
action then was not so threatening to 
Irish Catholic and National interests as 
the career upon which its officials have en- 
tered of late in their efforts to suppress, 
even without reason, separate schools for 
boys and girls. I doubt whether there is 
one of the gentlemen constituting this 
Board who would send his own daughter to 
be educated among boys—and coarse boys 
at that—but anything is good enough for 
the children of the poor. 

“With these and other similar instances 
before us, I think I am right in saying 
that this is a time when we should be 
particularly careful to revive the spirit of 
our Irish Faith and cling fondly to our 
grand old Catholic traditions.” 





The great Archdiocese of Boston is the 
most recent recruit to the plan insisted upon 
by the Catholic Educational Association, 
which urges that its annual general meet- 
ing be supplemented by similar yearly dio- 
cesan gatherings of Catholic school teachers, 
in which the untiring labor and increasing 
activity required to secure the very best in 
our schools may be encouraged and fostered 
in the manner most suitable to local needs 
and circumstances. Late last month be- 
tween five and six hundred Sisters and 
Brothers of the parochial schools of Boston 
met for such a Teachers’ Institute. A 
series of conferences on the principles and 
methods of teaching, running through sev- 
eral days, was held in Boston College, and 
the interest shown by those who followed 
the exercises promises excellent results for 
the new project. To Most Reverend Arch- 
bishop O’Connell is due this practical step 
forward in school work in Boston, and his 
Grace showed his appreciation of the man- 
ner in which his teachers responded to his 
invitation by attending the institute on one 
afternoon and by giving a strong address, 
in which he hailed “ the teacher in Catholic 
schools as in very truth the representative 
of that Church which has civilized the whole 
western world,” and proclaimed “the same 
Gatholic teacher, after the sacred ministry, 
the greatest force for preserving that 
civilization.” 





The observatory of Treptow, near Ber- 
lin, is to have an eighty-inch refracting 
telescope. Its tube will measure eighty 
feet, and the cost will be about half a 
million dollars. The greatest magnifica- 
tion will be about five thousand diameters 
and will bring the moon within an ap- 


SOCIOLOGY 


The manufacture of automobiles is show- 
ing surprising effects in the census. In 1900 
Flint, the county-seat of Genesee County, 
Michigan, had a population of 13,303. It 
then had several carriage factories of which 
the proprietors undertook the manufacture 
of automobiles. This became so extensive 
that the population of the town to-day is 
38,550, an increase of nearly 200 per cent. in 
ten years. 





The August number of St. Vincent de 
Paul’s Quarterly opens with a very timely 
address made over the tomb of Frederick 
Ozanam to the brothers of the society. 
These do not need to be told that what 
distinguishes their work from so much of 
the social work of to-day is the personal 
piety it demands, the sanctification of each 
brother’s life and work by prayer. The 
brethren see Christ in his poor, and 
on this foundation they build in gold, silver 
and precious stones a tower of charity 
which will support the fire that is to try 
every man’s work. But, even among Cath- 
olics, there are some led away by a false 
gospel, who, if they do not ignore the true 
foundation, build on it in wood, hay or 
stubble, a building to perish in the day of 
the Lord. 

This idea will be brought out strongly in 
the First National Conference of Catholic 
Charities, to be held in Washington to- 
wards the end of the month. Judging from 
the subjects prescribed for discuss’on, and 
especially from those assigned to the even- 
ings of Monday and of Tuesday, we are 
glad to conclude that the managers of this 
first conference are resolved to establish a 
solid basis for future work by making clear 
to every one not only the essential differ- 
ence between Christian charitable organiza- 
tion and the bureaucracy, often tyrannical, 
which has usurped the control of public 
charities, but also the vast superiority, even 
as regards capacity for efficient work, of the 
former to the latter, 

The Quarterly gives the usual reports of 
the essential work of the particular councils 
and conferences, and dwells at considerable 
length on its special work of summer homes 
for children, invalids and working girls, and 
on the assistance given it by its ladies’ 
auxiliaries. The subscription to the Quar- 
terly is only fifty cents a year. As the edi- 
tors remark, a dollar bill will pay for two 
Our people should have this useful 
publication, even though they do not belong 
to any conference. If often happens that one 
wishing to bestow an alms does not know 
where to send it or to what work to apply 
it. If he read the St. Vincent de Paul 
Quarterly he will have no difficulty in the 
matter. Address: 375 Lafayette Street, 


years. 


An International Congress of Socialists 
has been in session at Copenhagen. It has 
been the scene of much disorder; the rivalry 
of two delegations from the United States, 
the Socialist and Socialist Labor, each de- 
manding recognition, led to blows. The 
Congress demands government action to 
prevent unemployment, and a resolution was 
offered recommending the impeding of war 
by a universal strike on its declaration. 


ECONOMICS 


Whatever bears on economy in the use 
of lumber must be of interest to all. The 
impartial observer is often struck at the 
immense pile of ends that is left after 
the building of a wooden house by no 
means large. The Lumber Manufac- 
turers have decided that this is the re- 
sult of making lumber in even lengths 
only; that is, in multiples of 2, e.g., 10, 
12, 14, 16 feet, etc. Moreover, the waste 
in building is only part of the whole. 
There is tremendous waste at the mills. 
The mills on the Pacific Coast are now 
cutting odd lengths also., viz., 9, 11, 13, 
15 feet, with most satisfactory results. 
An investigation in the South and West 
shows that in the old mode of cutting 
some 30 million feet are wasted yearly in 
the yellow pine mills alone. 





The report comes from London that the 
Le Roi Mining Co., of Rossland, British 
Columbia, is to go into liquidation. The 
Le Roi was one of the most famous of the 
mines developed during the last years of 
the nineteenth century. It was discovered 
in the early nineties, and paid such divi- 
dends that its shares went up enormously 
and large fortunes were made in them. It 
gave birth to the town of Rossland and 
brought about the development of the whole 
Kootenay district. But it also was the occa- 
sion of the floating of many bubble com- 
panies, notably those of Whittaker- 
Wright, which caused the ruin of many 
and brought British Columbia mines into 
bad repute. New strikes are now an- 
nounced from day to day on Sheep’s Creek, 
the headwaters of the Skagit River and the 
Portland Canal. It is to be hoped that these 
will prove more profitable for investors 
than their predecessors, 





France has given up the intention to sub- 
stitute aluminum coins for the copper coins 
now in use. The trial pieces which were 
struck were found too light to be service- 
able. The advisory board will now experi- 
ment with an alloy containing 10 per cent. 
aluminum. 





The falling off in meat and cattle still 
continues, especially in the case of hogs. 








parent distance of about fifty miles. 


New York. 


At the chief packing centres the receipts of 
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these for the seven months ended with 
July are more than 24 per cent. less than 
the average for the five preceding years. It 
is noticed, too, that the proportion of calves 
sent to market is increasing and that the 
average weight of cattle is decreasing. In 
England also it is remarked that sheep are 
being slaughtered at a much younger age 
than formerly, This deserves attention, as 
it indicates that the supply of the future is 
being drawn upon to relieve present needs, 
and, consequently, that a real lowering of 
prices is not to be looked for. The stock 
of meat on hand at the above-mentioned 
centres on July 31 was 187,329,822 lbs., one- 
third less than the average of the five pre- 
vious years. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ITEMS 


Bishop Donohue of Wheeling, W. Va., 
who recently returned from Europe, was 
much struck, during a visit to the Ober- 
ammergau Passion Play, with the rever- 
ence and devotion displayed there by Eng- 
lish Protestants. “Their generosity,” he 
says, “was equally praiseworthy, as not 
only did they subscribe towards the fund 
for those who suffered from the floods 
brought on there by the heavy rains, but 
their subscriptions in the past went a long 
way towards the purchase of an organ and 
a pulpit for the village church. I felt very 
edified, indeed, at their reverent bearing 
and charitableness.” 





New York City’s population, according to 
the official count made for the thirteenth 
census, is 4,766,883. Of this total it is safe 
to say that more than one-half is made up 
of Catholics under the jurisdiction of the 
Archbishop of New York and the Bishop 
of Brooklyn. Writing, on November 8, 
1808, Father Anthony Kohlmann, S.J., tells 
us he was then “in the City of New York, 
where our Right Rev. Bishop Carroll has 
thought proper to send me in the capacity 
of rector of this immense congregation and 
Vicar General of this diocese. . . . The 
congregation consists of Irish, some hun- 
dreds of French, and as many Germans; in 
all, according to the common estimation of 
14,000 souls.” The comparison of the figures 
then and now speaks for itself. When the 
martyr Father Isaac Jogues, S.J., the first 
priest to reach the present site of New York 
City, arrived here in September, 1643, he 
found but two Catholics, a Portuguese 
woman and a young Irishman. There are 
now 273 Catholic churches within the city’s 
limits with resident pastors: 168 for the 
English speaking, and 85 for the polyglot 
congregations that now make up so large a 
proportion of our Catholic population. For 
these non-English-speaking people there are 
now 28 Italian churches; 27 German; 12 
Polish; 3 Lithuanian; 2 French; 2 Bohe- 
mian; 2 Slovak; 2 Maronite; 2 Greek 





Ruthenian; 1 Hungarian; 1 Magyar; 1 
Greek Albanese; 1 Spanish; 1 Scandi- 
navian. There is also a church for negro 
Catholics, and a Chinese mission. Soon it 
is hoped one for Deaf Mutes will be under 
way. 





Business was suspended and all the city 
turned out into the streets, undeterred by a 
pouring rain, to welcome Cardinal Vannu- 
telli, Papal Legate to the Eucharistic Con- 
gress, on his arrival in Montreal on Satur- 
day last. 

When the government tender Lady Grey, 
escorted by a fleet of steamers, was sighted, 
the great bells of the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame broke into the full peal. Represen- 
tatives of the Dominion, members of the 
provincial legislature, bishops, and lesser 
dignitaries of the Church, and Dr. Guerin, 
the Mayor of the city, waited patiently for 
him in the rain for two hours. When the 
Cardinal landed a great cheer went up from 
the crowd, both in French and English. 

The initial ceremonies of the formal re- 
ception at the dock were abridged because 
of the rain. They were resumed at the 
City Hall, where the Mayor delivered his 
address of welcome and the Cardinal re- 
plied in French. In his drive the Legate 
rode between solid walls of cheering French 
and Irish Canadians. 

The Cardinal’s reply to the Mayor was a 
warm tribute to Canada and to the Catholic 
immigrants who had brought with them the 
faith of their fathers and had clung to it as 
their richest heritage. He realized that the 
regal reception accorded him was not for 
himself but for the Holy Father whom he 
represented. 

At the close of the ceremonies at the City 
Hall the Cardinal was driven to the resi- 
dence of Mgr. Bruchesi, Archbishop of 
Montreal, whose guest he was. 

Cardinal Logue, Primate of Ireland and 
Archbishop of Armagh, presided, on Sep- 
tember 4, at the services at St. Patrick’s 
Church. 





At the recent Catholic Congress held at 
Leeds, England, the Rev. P. J. Dowling, of 
Sheffield, read a paper on the “Freemasons’ 
War Against the Church,” in which he ad- 
vocated united international action for de- 
fence. ‘The means is at hand,” he said, 
“in a great International Catholic Defence 
Union, and the moment is favorable. Over 
the world there are vigorous individual as- 
sociations, such as the Knights of Columbus 
in America, the Hibernians in Australia and 
Ireland, the grand Catholic Unions in Hol- 
land, Belgium, Switzerland, Germany. All 
that is wanted is some movement that will 
bring them together, and instead of having 
them in separate and isolated battalions, 
unite them in one grand army for the de- 
fence of the Church. 





“TI call the Union a Union of Defence. 
We no not want to attack anyone, but we 
claim the right when any enemy shows 
their teeth that we can. show our teeth 
also. If the Union comes into being it is 
not one set of teeth the enemy will see, but 
a perfect menagerie of teeth, 

“The objects of the Defence Union will 
be as follows: The utilization of the press. 
If any calumny or distorted fact appears 
in the press, it will be the business of the 
agent of the Union to expose the lie as soon, 
as possible and as effectively as possible. 
The Journal of the Union will be an 
arsenal in which can be stored up a col- 
lection of weapons to fight the campaign of 
falsehood over the world. 

“ Assistance will be given by bishops and 
priests over the world to fight unjust and 
illegal attacks. It is very hard nowadays 
for a bishop or a priest in those countries 
where ecclesiastical property has been plun- 
dered to fight the cause of justice before 
the tribunals. The funds of the Union will 
be at the disposal of the combatants in such 
cases.” 





Very Rev. Father Garriguet, Superior 
General of the Society of St. Sulpice, who 
is postulator in the cause of the canoniza- 
tion of Joan of Arc, has arrived here on his 
first visit to the United States, and, after 
the Ecclesiastical Congress, will make a 
tour of inspection of the various seminaries 
under the direction of his congregation. 





It is announced officially that Bishop 
McFaul of Trenton, N. J., represented the 
American Federation of Catholic Societies 
at the Eucharistic Congress. Archbishop 
Messmer of Milwaukee was the authorized 
representative of the Federation at the 
German Catholic Congress at Augsburg, 
Germany. Both prelates will make reports 
of these great Congresses at the ninth Na- 
tional convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Catholic Societies, which will be 
held in New Orleans, November 13 to 16. 


SCIENCE 


From a series of observations made 
during thunder storms, W. J. Laine, of 
the Finnish Society of Sciences, shows 
in an interesting way that sound waves 
in the atmosphere affect the size and 
form of raindrops. He notices that a 
peal of thunder invariably causes a rain- 
bow to take up a peculiar vibration and 
to widen in appearance, its red end be- 
coming almost invisible while the violet 
is greatly intensified. A little later the 
colors which the shock has obscured 
narrow down and are more brilliant than 
before. First the yellow reappears, and 
then a band of striking red. Assuming 
as true Pertner’s Rainbow Theory, which 
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attributes rainbow colors to the mixture 
of the intensities of different light waves, 
caused by the diffraction of light by the 
raindrops, Mr. Laine concludes that this 
illusion of a vibrating rainbow is due to 
a rapid alteration of the diameter of the 
raindrops and the consequent variation 


of the distance between maxima and 
minima of the diffracted light waves. 
Futhermore, he holds this phenomenon 


to be due to the sound waves of thunder 
and not to lightning, since the interval 
between the lightning and the thunder 
is often as much as twenty seconds. 
oY * * 

The following method of sterilizing 
railway coaches thoroughly and inexpen- 
sively without the removal of any of the 


fittings comes from Germany. The 
coaches, enclosed in a specially con- 
structed steel cylinder, hermetically 


heated by steam coils to a 
temperature of 140 degrees Fahrenheit. 
The air of the cylinder is then exhausted 
until its pressure is so reduced that the 
temperature is the boiling-point of water. 
Thus all moisture is removed from the 
car without that excessive heat which its 
evaporation would require under normal 
All germs are then destroyed 
by the introduction of formaldehyde gas. 
The treatment lasts twenty-four hours. 


sealed, are 


pressure. 


* * * 


Spectral photographs of the radiations 
emitted by the local firefly, photinus py- 
ralis, show that the light waves are lim- 
ited to the yellow-green region between 
wave-lengths 510 and 570. The maximum 
intensity is at wave-length 570, but the 
spectrum is not composed of fine bands. 
The luminosity efficiency, as computed, is 
96.5 per cent., as against 0.4 per cent for 
the carbon glow lamp. 

* * * 

M. Berthon has recently developed a 
new method in three-color photography. 
The photographic plates or films are sen- 
sitized on one side with a panchromatic 
emulsion, while the other lined 
with a series of very small transparent 
spheroidal grains or cylindrical bands, 
closely assembled, and formed by em- 
bossing a gelatine or celluloid film. In 
exposing the plate the side carrying the 
placed further from the 
lens, behind an objective furnished with 
a screen composed of the three funda- 
mental colors. The resulting negative is 
then reversed and may be projected 
through the objective and screen, thus 
yielding the desired color effect. . The 
grains on the embossed side of the film 
as lenses, separating by refraction 


side is 


emulsion is 


act 
the images of the screen projected on 
the sensitive film. The effect is s‘milar 
to that produced by gratings except that 
a larger amount of light passes through 





the emulsion and consequently the 


image is brighter. 
x * * 


Zirconium electrodes are now in use. 
The metal has a brassy which 
turns blue on heating, is quite brittle and 
can easly be crushed in a mortar. Its 
hardness is between 7 and 8, its density 
6.4 at 18 degrees Centigrade, and its heat 
of combustion 1,959 calories per gramme. 
Zirconium is easily ignited when pow- 
dered, but so when compressed. 
Zirconium electrodes are used principally 
in electric furnaces, but only in the pres- 
ence of neutral gases. 
* * * 

The Astronomical Society of Antwerp 
has established the Bureau Central Meé- 
téorique, for the purpose of collecting 
and studying systematically the results of 
meteorological observations throughout 
the world, and of distributing gratis lit- 
erature on the subject, thus to place on a 
scientific footing this much neglected 
branch of astronomy. 


color, 


less 


F. Tonporr, S.J. 





The 60-inch reflecting telescope on Mt. 
Wilson, which was described in AMERICA 
of May 29, 1909, has lately been able to 
give some proofs of its efficiency. Its de- 
signer and constructor, G. W. Ritchey, 
gives in the Astrophysical Journal for July 
a most interesting account of its perform- 
ance in the line of astronomical photogra- 
phy. He calls special attention to the dis- 
tortion produced upon the mirror’s surface 
by a change of temperature, and says that 
“A daily variation of 1° F. [one degree 
Fahrenheit] caused a disturbance of the 
edge zones easily perceptible with the usual 
optical tests. It was decided, as a final 
result of these experiments, that a daily 
variation of the large mirror of 2° F. 
is the maximum variation which can 
allowed without perceptible injury to the 
sharpness of photographic star images.” 

3efore the large steel dome was pro- 
tected by its outer sun-shield of white can- 
vas, the daily variation of temperature in- 
side the dome averaged 20° F. in June, 1909, 
but decreased to 10°F. in July, when the 
cover was in place. As this variation was 
entirely too large to be tolerated, a special 
canopy, a kind of removable room, with in- 
sulating walls of four thicknesses of woolen 
blankets quilted between covers of white 
canvas, was made to enclose the vitals of 
the telescope, and succeeded in reducing 
its daily variation of temperature in August 
and September to 3.8° F., and its conse- 
quent change of focal length to less than 9, 
or even only 5, thousandths of an inch. 

Ritchey says: “Two improvements 
should be made in the use of the canopy. 
First, a very small refrigerating apparatus, 
controlled by a thermostat, should be in- 


be 





stalled to supply cooled air to the canopy 
during the day in order to prevent the 
small residual rise of temperature of 3.8° 
F., for the effect of even this small change 
on the figure of the edge of the zones of 
the mirror is perceptible when the usual 
optical tests are used on a star. Second, 
the canopy should be extended to include 
the upper end of the skeleton tube and the 
small mirror which is carried there.” 

He can generally focus the instrument 
to within the marvellousty small range of 
one thousandth of an inch, and he is sure 
that he can place the photographic plate 
within one-third of that distance from the 
focal plane which he has determined by op- 
tical tests. 

“With the new plate carrier, all of the 
uncertainties which usually occur in mak- 
ing long exposures with very large tele- 
scopes are eliminated. A plate can be ex- 
posed night after night, if desired, with the 
assurance that no error in focus greater 
than one or two thousandths of an inch 
can occur, and that no rotation of field can 
take place without immediately being de- 
tected and corrected. Both of these con- 
ditions are absolutely necessary for the 
finest results with an instrument so power- 
ful and sensitive as the 60-inch. With 
these conditions no injury or elongation of 
the star-images or nebular details can oc- 
cur and the full effect of the prolonged 
exposure is secured. All of the negatives 
which have been secured with the new 
plate carrier show perfectly round star- 
images. On the best of these negatives, 
with exposures of eleven hours, the 
smallest star-images are 1.03” in diameter. 

“With the instrumental refinements 
which have been described, and with the 
five-grained plates, photographs of such 
objects as the globular star-clusters and 
the spiral nebule are revelations. The 
globular clusters Messier 3, Messier 13 and 
Messier 15 are shown to consist of scores 
of thousands of stars, instead of thousands, 
and the aneular diameters of these clusters 
are shown to be at least three times as 
great as they appear visually in the largest 
refractors. Still more remarkable is the 
structure shown in the spiral nebulz.” 

He then concludes his article by showing 
superb enlargements of five of his nega- 
tives, and by giving some details of the 
structure of as many more. We will quote 
only one: 

“ Messicr 33 Trianguli contains over 
2,400 nebulous stars; they are present in 
all parts of the convolutions, from the cen- 
tral nucleus to the extremities; they fre- 
quently occur in groups or bunches which 
remind one strongly of bunches of frogs’ 
eggs. At least twenty of these groups are 
present in this nebula, with from ten to 
sixty nebulous stars in each group.” 

WittraM F. RIGGE, s.J. 





